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The sixth volume of Close 
Ties is dedicated to James N. 
Stover in memory of his en¬ 
thusiastic efforts on our be¬ 
half He was a strong sup¬ 
porter of our project. His 
genuine interest and innova¬ 
tive, technical know-how 
made him an invaluable con¬ 
sultant. We will truly miss 
his encouragement and 
friendship. 

—The Advisors 


Illustrator: 

Gregory Veney T - d 
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The Close Ties staff this year faced a unique challenge. The 1995 staff inherited the job of re¬ 
searching the second part of baseball history in Richmond County. Their job was unique in several 
ways. First, the students did not have the opportunity to select their own topic as groups in the past 
have been able to do. They also did not get to visit river shores, haunted houses, or barnyards as 
others have done. Most of their interviews were conducted in the classroom during after-school 
meetings. Finally, they had to write interesting stories about recent events which is sometimes a 
little more difficult than writing about the past. It’s easier to tug at nostalgic heartstrings when 
writing about the “good ole days.” The staff met the challenge head on, true competitors at heart. 


Why then was another volume of baseball stories a necessity? For one reason, last year’s volume 
was packed with tales about baseball prior to 1950. However, that was only part of the entire story. 
There was a period during the 60’s and early 70’s when baseball in the area, as well as across the 
country, seemed to die down for various reasons. Throughout this lull, a thread of baseball tradition 
continued to weave its way through time by way of local residents who grew up with the tradition. 
Anyone who is skeptical about Warsaw still being a baseball town need only go to the Little League 
ballpark on any Saturday during the season or catch a game when Essex and Rappahannock are 
once again squared off against each other. True lovers of the game seem to never tire of the sport or 
of reading baseball stories. For the die-hard baseball fans, this volume captures a glimpse of a 
whole new ball game. 
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Dean Loudy 
Begins an 
Era of Youth 
Baseball 

By Christina Royal! 
and Sara Tidwell 

When Dean Loudy started the Midget League 
he wasn’t looking for big rewards, but he ended 
up with a Maytag washing machine and a scrap¬ 
book full of memories. After serving in the 
Navy, he applied for a job at the local radio 
station, WNNT. Since it was the only radio 
station in the area, everyone heard when Dean 
Loudy announced that he was organizing a 
boys’ baseball team. “Since I was in commu- 



Deati Loudy, first coach of the Warsaw Wildcats 

nications and radio, I knew that in order to 
succeed, people have got to know what you’re 
doing. I ran an ad everyday on the radio and 
also wrote an article for the paper,” remem¬ 
bers Mr. Loudy. Players were to be thirteen 
or under and the catcher could be fourteen. 
Fifty or sixty boys showed up for tryouts, in¬ 
cluding three from Farnham. 



Donald Douglas 


Calvin Pugh 


M. B. Seward 















































“I wasn’t in on that tryout,” recalls Billy Hanks. 
“The other three boys from Farnham told me 
about it. I decided I wanted to get in on it too, 
so my sister called Dean Loudy and they were 
having a game that night. He told us to come 
up there. I went and he told me to pitch to him. 

I pitched that night and started the game.” 

“I guess about 16 or 18 boys made the team. 
That was ages 11-13. It wasn’t easy for 12 or 

II year olds to make it,” says Donald Douglas. 

The Farnham boys remember that the Warsaw 
boys were resentful at first. The parents thought 
that the Farnham players knocked their sons out 
of their positions and there had always been a 
rivalry between Farnham and Warsaw. 

“I’ll never forget that Farnham bunch. They 
came up from Farnham and we were sort of the 
big dogs. But I’ll tell you what! Donald Dou¬ 
glas, boy was he a ball player! Billy Hanks and 
Calvin Pugh were good. I believe we had more 
togetherness than most of the other teams,” re¬ 
members MB. Seward. 

The team, which was called the Warsaw Wild¬ 
cats, played at the ballpark in Warsaw. At night 
they played under the lights. Instead of charg¬ 
ing admission, they would pass the hat to pay 
for the lights. Since the games sometimes drew 
as many as five hundred people, they could af¬ 
ford the lights. Only Warsaw and Tappahannock 


had lights. Some of the other teams would come 
up to Warsaw to play each other. 

Dean Loudy decided it would be more fun if the 
boys had someone to play besides 
Tappahannock. A meeting was arranged and 
finally lawyers from Callao, Heathsville, and 
Kinsale formed the Midget League. It was called 
the Midget League since it was not sanctioned 
by Little League. The boys practiced one after¬ 
noon a week after school and on Saturdays when 
there wasn’t a game. Games were on Tuesdays 
and Fridays and if the other team didn’t have 
lights, they played on Saturday. 

“It was a little different back them, you didn’t 
have this everybody can play thing. You waited 
for your turn to play to arrive, and you didn’t 
have all the teams you do now in one county. 
There was one team from each different town,” 
M.B. Seward reflects. 

“We had enough for two teams so they could 
play each other in practice. We picked the best 
to be on the team,” says Loudy. “One thing we 
tried to do was be more then just a bunch of 
guys goofing off. We worked at it, trained, 
practiced, kept statistics, and tried to treat them 
like little big leaguers as much as possible.” The 
only problem left was the matter of uniforms. 
At first, the boys played only in jeans and white 
tee shirts. After they started to win, however, 
uniforms were purchased. They were described 


An Aspirin a Day Keeps 
the Pitcher O.K. 

"Another story on Billy Hanks," says Dean Loudy, 
with a slight grin. "Billy was a shy little boy. He 
was very nervous and was prone to having upset 
stomachs. Haven't you ever been so tied up that 
you were almost sick to your stomach? Well, Billy 
got that way. Before every game, we gave Billy an 
aspirin. We don f t know if it did any good or not, 
but we told him it did and he believed it. That 
seemed to cure the problem. ” 



Billy Hanks 
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by M.B. Seward as, “Big, baggy, wool ones with 
no lettering on the back.” 

Meanwhile, the boys continued to win. Their 
main competition was still the team from 
Tappahannock. Donald Douglas remembers a 
specific instance between the two teams, “I re¬ 
member the first game we played with them. It 
was one to nothing, their favor. We were play¬ 
ing here at Warsaw. We had two outs in the 
bottom of the sixth and M.B. Seward, our last 
chance, got a triple. Tim Brown was our next 
batter and he was a little small fellow, young 
like me. He bunted. M.B. scored and they didn’t 
throw Tim out at first. It was a very close play. 
That tied the game. The parents from 
Tappahannock came out on the field to argue 
with the umpire. It was a mess for a while. Of 
course, Warsaw parents came out too, to make 
sure the umpire didn’t change his mind, I guess. 
We won in the bottom of the twelfth. That was 
quite a ball game! Looking back,” he adds, 
“there was a little bit of pressure playing 
Tappahannock because the old rivalry was still 
there. You sensed the attitude that the parents 
and the other fans had. We need you to win. We 
NEED you to win ." 

M. B. Seward recalls, “You know who wanted 
the win? ... the parents! It was all blood and 
guts. There were more arguments from the older 
folks than the younger ones. We couldn’t get 
an umpire one night, so Edward Daiger was 


going to umpire. He didn’t know that much 
about baseball. We were playing Tappahannock 
and there was a double play. Ed called the guy 
out on second and didn’t make the call at first. 
They went running out and wanted to know, 
‘How about that man on first?’ Ed said, ‘How 
can I see but one at a time?’ They had to call 
the sheriff to break that up. It wasn’t the young 
ones, it was the mamas and the daddies. That’s 
the only time I remember getting the sheriff to 
break up something.” 

Loudy also recalls the intense rivalry between 
the two teams, “We played a game with 
Tappahannock over here. It was a real close 
game. In the last inning Tappahannock had a 
man on third base and William Wesley Lowery 
came up to bat and M. B. was throwing real 
hard strikes right down the center of the plate. 
William Wesley laid down a bunt and that little 
rascal beat out the bunt and the run scored. I 
can remember, his daddy came running out on 
the field waving a twenty dollar bill. He gave 
Willie Wes a twenty dollar bill for laying down 
a bunt. We got pretty involved in it.” 

Dean Loudy also remembers a similar game 
against Tappahannock, “Lou Flannigan, little 
Willie Wes Lowery, and Benny Davis played on 
that Tappahannock team. There was still a great 
rivalry between Tappahannock and Warsaw, 
continuing from the days of the semi pro teams. 
Quite honestly, I thought we had the best play- 



Roland Brown 


Stanley Barrack 












































Who neepe enoee? 


ers and we won the league that 
year, but we lost one game and 
that was to Tappahannock. We 
lost on the last play of the last 
inning. They had two men on 
and a pop-fly was hit to one of 
our outfielders and he dropped 
the ball, but those things hap¬ 
pened. .. that’s life. The idea was 
that we had fun and we enjoyed 
it and had friendships that will 
go with us for the rest of our 
lives.” 

After the Warsaw team won the 
championship, it was decided 
that the Baltimore City champs 
should come down for a game. 

When they showed up the next 
Sunday they were wearing 
spikes. This outraged the War¬ 
saw parents whose kids only wore tennis shoes. 
Mr. Seward took all the Baltimore players to 
his store, Seward’s Hardware, and fitted them 
with Converse tennis shoes. Once the team re¬ 
turned with their new shoes the game went on 
as scheduled. It was a double header, the first 
game being played by Warsaw regulations and 
the second by Baltimore regulations. Warsaw 
won the first game by three runs but Baltimore 
won the second by two. 

Dean Loudy also remembers that game, “They 


came down with some major 
league umpires. They were 
Baltimore Oriole umpires. 
They had uniforms and were 
some sharp looking dudes, I’ll 
tell you. Well, there was this 
apple tree behind the backstop. 
This was August 15 and there 
were green apples on the tree. 
During the game, some of the 
boys picked up a few apples 
and started lobbing them onto 
the field. They were going to 
show those Baltimore city boys 
that they weren't so impressed 
by them. One of the major 
league umpires all decked out 
in his uniform stormed over to 
the fence and started yelling at 
a group of spectators. ‘I don’t 
know what’s going on back 
there, but I’m from Baltimore and I umpire the 
big leagues and I’m not used to this kind of 
stuff. ’ Webster Sanders was standing right there 
and he said, ‘Listen here boys, Baltimore 
doesn’t mean anything to us. When we don’t 
have anyone else to fight, we fight amongst 
ourselves. ’ The umpire just shook his head and 
walked back.” 

That was the last game of the first season. Later 
there was a banquet at Lowery’s Restaurant and 
the parents of the boys gave Dean Loudy a 




Tim Brown 



Harvey and 
Harold Hinson 



Frankie Oliff 
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Maytag washing machine with 
a gasoline motor as a token of 
gratitude for all his work. 


For three or four years, Dean 
Loudy continued the Midget 
League. There were so many 
boys who wanted to play. 
Midget League continued un¬ 
til Richmond County became 
involved in Little League. 
Along the way many friend¬ 
ships, good times, and memo¬ 
ries were formed. The boys 
who played for Dean Loudy on 
the first Warsaw Midget 
League team fondly remember 
their years with him. 


M.B. Seward remembers Dean 
Loudy, “You can’t say enough 
about Dean Loudy, how he re¬ 
ally worked with the young 
guys. That probably was the 
secret behind the whole thing. 

He and Mildred, his wife, put 
in so much time with us. He 
would have us down on Satur¬ 
day morning on the radio for 
an interview. You talk about 
something really special! Your head got swelled. He would interview us, put us on the air live. I 
don’t care how much baseball I’ve ever played, I’ll never forget that little team. We were good, 
really, really, good.” 


TROPHY FOR MIDGETS-Frank Oliff, captain of the Warsaw Wild¬ 
cats , accepts the trophy for his team , which went undefeated to win 
top honors in the first year of the six-team league in the Northern 
Neck area. Dean Loudy (center), organizer of the league and Warsaw 
team coach, looks on as Frank Sale of Tappahannock, makes the pre¬ 
sentation. 

from the Northern Neck News. 



“Joe was a big tall boy , about six feet tall He had to 
carry his birth certificate with him to prove that he 
was young enough to play, even though he was only 
twelve years old. ” 

—Dean Loudy 




Joe Bowles looks back on his Midget League days 
with a strong fondness for Dean Loudy. He remem¬ 
bers him as an outstanding coach and a kind, com¬ 
passionate man with a great love for the game. 


Joe Bowles 

























Kond Memories of a 
Great Coach 

By Lea Anne Burgess and Rob Wrigkt 



Mac Lowery, catcher for 
the Warsaw Pony League team, 
presents a baseball autographed 
by team members to Mr. Marks 
at a Rotary Club Banquet. The 
players wished to express their 
appreciation to "Casey"for all 
his efforts on their behalf. 


Mr. Marks knew that there 
was a need to properly field a 
Pony League team from War¬ 
saw. That’s how he became 
involved. A believer in hard work, teamwork, 
discipline, and ethics, Mr. Marks had the capa¬ 
bilities and personality to make you love him and 
give 110 percent. He could make everybody want 
to play for him, or, at least, that’s what every¬ 
body that played for him says. All say the same 
thing: T.D. Marks was the best. 


T ake a coach who loves 
baseball. Mix a few 
scrappy, thirteen 
to fifteen-year olds with some 
grit and grime. Add two to three 
hours of practice every other 
day, and you've got one of the 
best pony league teams 
around in 1960. 


This team of young boys didn’t 
have a manager until T.D. 

Marks and the Rotary Club de¬ 
cided to sponsor them. Mac 
Lowery and Aubrey Lee 
Edwards both remember the 
year before with no sponsor. 

With plenty of ball players, but 
no coach, Bobby Shrader or¬ 
ganized a fund-raising cam¬ 
paign to purchase equipment 
for the team. One day, some of 
the players got together and 
drove to a sporting goods store in downtown 
Richmond. When asked by the salesclerk how 
they were going to pay for the equipment they 
had collected, Bobby replied, “How do you 
think? We’ve got money!” He produced a large 
envelope filled with money. The league supplied 
them with a schedule, and they showed up for 
the games, but without a coach they didn’t have 
a very good season. 


T. D. Marks was a great coach. 
I loved that man. Everybody did. 
He was hard on us, but we re¬ 
spected him. He knew the game 
and he taught us a lot. He was no 
nonsense. If you didn't do it right, 
you could go sit down. 

-Tom Fogg, Jr. 
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Pony League 


















When T.D. Marks was coach, the enthusiasm 
was at the same level for everybody, from the 
bat boy, to the guy that would never play, to the 
starting player. Mr. Marks had a contagious 
amount of energy and love for the game. His 
years of experience as a catcher with Warsaw’s 
semipro team enabled him to refine his coach¬ 
ing skills. He not only taught the fundamentals 
of baseball, but how to be good young people 
and how to work diligently. For the players that 
didn’t have any natural skills, he gave confi¬ 
dence, which brought them to their next level 
of capabilities. By using his uncanny ability to 
decipher the other teams’ signals, he made sure 
his players knew what to expect. That’s how 
they won, even though he sometimes nicknamed 
them “hitless wonders.” T.D. Marks knew how 


to bring out first string players in this group of 
ragtag boys. 

Many say that T.D. Marks had a way of coach¬ 
ing of which no one could come within a mile. 
Maybe this was because of his teaching quali¬ 
ties. By taking each player, showing them all 
of the fine points of the game, using their ambi¬ 
tion, and molding the team into one, he turned 
them into a group of great players. This team 
presented Mr. Marks a plaque at the end of the 
season, showing their respect. 

There is much more that could be said about 
T.D. Marks, but it can be summarized in a few 
simple words: he was simply the best, and ev¬ 
erybody loved him for his love of the game. 


He said, "It isn't whether you win or lose, it's how you play the game. 
Quitters never win and winners never quit." -- Marion Packett 



The Warsaw Pony League team won the championship with an undefeated season, winning 9, los¬ 
ing none. The Pony League team was sponsored hy the Warsaw Rotary Club. Team members and coaches 
shown above are: Row 1: Ed Smith, Billy Clark, Dickie Brooks, Richard Baker, Lannie Williams, Donnie 
Smith. Row 2: Ben Franklin, Chris Sanders, Larry AUaffer, Roger Hanks, Brad Lowery, Ryland Yeatman. 
Row 3: T. D. Marks coach, Mac Lowery, Johnny Gray, Leslie Hammock, Arnold Smith, A. D. Davis, Buddy 
Delano coach. Not pictured—Marion Packett, Ronnie Smith, Larry Packett, Neil Heitchew, Lowery Sanders, 
coach. from the Northern Neck News , August 30, 1962 

Mr. Marks was a very good coach. He taught me a lot, more 
about baseball than any one else had ever taught me. He was a real 
gentleman, fair to all his ball players. That's what I liked about him. 
He was a special person. --Roger Hanks 
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Horsing around in the Pony League 


“Get That Buntr 

"Get that Bunt" was a trick play when you had a man occupying first base and no one else on. 
Mr. Marks would run out of the dugout, and just as the pitcher would start his wind-up, he would 
yell, "Get that bunt!" We knew what was happening because we had been drilled on it like soldiers. 
The pitcher would throw a "pitch out" to the catcher. This is an outside pitch, instead of throwing 
it over the plate, and the catcher would catch it. The first and third basemen would charge towards 
home plate just as though the batter was going to bunt. The second baseman would sneak around 
the runner, who’s standing halfway between first and second, not really knowing what’s going on. 
All of the outfielders would run in to cover the bases. Everybody moved at once. When the second 
baseman came around the runner to first, the catcher would throw him the ball and the second 
baseman would tag the runner out. Mr. Marks had a knack of calling it at the most opportune time. It 
always seemed to work when it was a 1-0 ball game with the tying run on first base. It worked just 
like that, time after time. Told by Brad Lowery, Marion Packett and Chris Sanders 


Who's Got the Ball? 


Lawrence Altaffer 
was pitching for the old 
Warsaw team, and his son, 
Larry was pitching for the 
Pony League during an old- 
timers' game. Larry got a 
base hit and got on first. His 
daddy took his handkerchief 
out of his pocket and shoved 
it up in the snag of his glove, 
so that it looked like a base¬ 
ball from a distance. Billy 
Walker was playing first 
base for Warsaw and had the 
baseball in his big first base 
mitt so that you couldn’t see 
it. Mr. Altaffer stepped off 
the edge of the mound. 
Larry said, "Well, Daddy’s 
got the ball," and took his lead. Billy walked over to him and said, "Ha, ha, ha, look what I ’ve got." 
Mr. Altaffer took the handkerchief out of his glove and shoved it back in his pocket as Billy Walker 
tagged Larry out. His father got the best of him in front of about 500 people. 

Told by Billy Walker and Chris Sanders 

Don't Keep Vour Eye on the Ball! 

Mr. Marks had a unique way of correcting us. I’ll never forget when we were in Montross the 
second year I played. I probably hit one of the best pitches off of Irving Pipes that I’d ever hit. It 
went out into right center field and as I was rounding first base, I had to admire what I’d done. I 
stumbled all out on the grass and got on around to second base, but was tagged out coming into 
third. All Mr. Marks did was walk over, scuffle his shoes in the dirt a little bit, and say, "Well, I 
don’t guess you’ll watch the ball while you run the bases anymore, will you. Brad?" I haven’t since. 

Told by Brad Lowery 
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On a Collision Course 

Mr. Marks was a catcher and he knew how 
to take on a base runner coming into home plate. 
One time our Pony League team played in an old- 
timers' game. Mr. Marks was catching and I had 
gotten on second base. There was a hit to left field 
and I thought "Well, I'm not fast but I'm going to 
give it a try and let Mr. Marks take me on at home 
plate." The throw from left came in on a short hop, 
hitting too close to him and got by him. Well, 
instead of giving up on me, he decided to stop me 
with no ball about two feet from home plate. I hit 
his shin guard and spun around ending up behind 
him. My knee hit his open hand with a crack. He 
tried to catch for one more batter, but Mrs. Marks 
convinced him that he needed to go to the doctor. 

Told by Mac Lowery 

Ducks on the Pond 



We always have been fierce rivals with 
Tappahannock. We were playing them and I 
was having a good night. When I could hit, I 
hit a long ball. My first time at bat, I hit a 
single, and the second time a double. My 
third time at bat was a triple. I felt that there 
was nothing that could stop me. When I went 
to bat for the fourth time, the bases were 
loaded, but they had changed pitchers to 
Jimmy Haile. At that time, I didn’t care if they 
had put Whitey Ford ( a baseball player who 
pitched for the Yankees) in, I was going to hit 
it. Mr. Marks gave me the signal to give it 
everything I had. Then he said, “Aye-aye, Mr. 
Packett, ducks on the pond.” I turned my hat 
sideways like a cool dude, backed up to the 
outfield, and put up the bat like Babe Ruth 
used to do. I just had all the confidence in the 
world that I was going to crown that ball. I 
said to Mr. Marks, “Don’t worry about a thing 
Casey (a nickname for Mr. Marks), Pack’s at 
bat.” The whole crowd could hear me. We 
were both a little bit of a showman. I went to 
the bat and gave it a crowning swing, but I 
went “swish...swish...swish...” and struck out. 
Lesson number one, no matter how high you 
are, you can be cut down. When I came back 
to the dugout, Mr. Marks said, but not in front 
everybody, “Well, Pack, where are the ducks 
now?” 

Told by Marion Packett 
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Where the Boys Are 

Mr. Marks’ older daughter, Jeanine, was the scorekeeper for the Warsaw Pony League 
team. One of the advantages of this job was that she got to be around all those "good looking guys." 
However, the job wasn't without its drawbacks. Each week the players were anxious for their 
batting averages and other stats. This was no easy task in the days before calculators. Jeanine spent 
many long hours with paper and pencil computing these averages. But according to the players we 
talked to, she always had them done accurately and on time. 


Waving the flag 

Mr. Marks always kept a white handkerchief in his back pocket. Once somebody went to bunt, 
and instead of keeping the bat flat like he taught us to hold it, this person moved or wiggled the bat. 
Mr. Marks reached in his pocket, snapped out that white handkerchief, and said, “You’re waving the 
bat like an old handkerchief, and went into a rage. Any time from that point on, when he gave you the 
bunt sign, and you bunted but didn t lay it down in the playing field, you knew that handkerchief was 
coming out. He would embarrass you to no end. He would tell you in a heartbeat that you looked like 
somebody waving a flag. 

Told by Brad Lowery, Marion Packett, and Chris Sanders 



Mr. Marks presents A. D. Davis with 
an award for having a batting aver- 
age of .444, the highest average for 
the 1962 season. 

Pictured below are Warsaw Pony 
League members. Row 1: Richard 
Baker , A. D. Davis, Dickie Brooks, 
Tom Fogg, Ronnie Smith, Larry 
Franklin, Donnie Smith, T. D. Marks, 
coach. Row 2: Johnny Smith, Ryland 
Ye at man, Lannie Williams, Billy 
Clark, Robert Withers, Chris Sanders, 
Arnold Smith, Larry Altaffer. 
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1956 W.H.S. team: LW. Headley, Leslie Wilkins, Donald Pierce, Bobby Schools, Frank Yeatman, Chuck 
Shriner, John Tayloe, Henry Seward Coach, Billy Omohundro, John W. Elliott, J. A. Christopher, Rudolph 
Sanders, Bladen Scott, M. B. Seward, Roland Brown. 


Pretend for a moment that you are the head 
coach for the 1956 Warsaw High School base¬ 
ball team. You have a topnotch team, and the 
championship game is coming up Wednesday. 
Today is Monday, and you have just been in¬ 
formed by the principal that two of your star 
players have been expelled for three days. For 
Mr. Henry Seward, coach at Warsaw High 
School, this was not a make-believe situation, 


but a matter of fact. His team was scheduled to 
play the championship on Wednesday. Two 
days before the game, the principal Mr. Hodges 
told Mr. Seward that J. A. Christopher and Billy 
Omohundro had been expelled. 

Billy Omohundro recalls the story, “J. A. needed 
to take his car to Montross to get it serviced. 
We were already at school that day. The rule 
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was that once you got on school property, you 
didn’t leave. Before school started, we decided 
to take the car to Montross. We didn’t think 
Mr. Hodges would see us leaving. J. A. and I 
jumped in the car and headed to Montross. 
Bobby Schools followed to pick us up and take 
us back to school. We got back before the bell 
rang, and we started up the steps of the back 
door, or at least, that’s where we were headed. 
I got up that first step and looked up. There 
was Mr. Hodges standing at the door. He said, 
‘Boys, it’s no use for you to come any further. 
You came to school and left, and you know what 
the rules are. You are automatically expelled 
for three days or until your parents come up 
here.’ We got in the car and went home. What 
in the world was I going to do now? I was a 
senior and had never been expelled before. 

“That afternoon, Mr. Seward came to my house 
and said, ‘What in the world were you think¬ 
ing about? You got expelled and the champi¬ 
onship game is coming up Wednesday. Here it 
is Monday and the two of you got expelled. You 
better get your mother down to school right 
away. I’ve already talked to J. A., and his par¬ 
ents are going up tomorrow morning.’ My 
mother said, ‘Let’s ride down this afternoon.’ 
We all went down to Mr. Hodges’ house and he 
was working in the garden. I never will forget 
it. He was out there with a hoe chopping right 
on. We walked over to him, and he never 
stopped chopping. My mother said, ‘Mr. 
Hodges, I want to talk to you about Billy.’ He 
was still chopping. He said, ‘My office hours 
are from 8-5. I’ll be in my office tomorrow 
morning at 8:00.’ He never stopped chopping. 
When I didn’t show up for school the next 
morning, Mr. Seward told Mr. Hodges my par¬ 
ents were supposed to come up that morning. I 
did everything I could to get my mother to go 
down there, and she finally did around 11:00. 
We got back to school on Wednesday, and the 
ball game was in the afternoon. Mr. Hodges 
laughed and told us he was going to let us come 
back, but he wanted to teach us a lesson. We 
beat Northumberland in that game and won the 
championship that year.” 

Being a member of a championship team wasn’t 
always easy. According to some people, it could 


be nauseating. J. A. Christopher says that he 
got sick before every single game he played. 
When the team went to get dressed, he would 
throw up from nerves. Once the game started, 
however, he had a ball. 

“We didn’t have much to do but play ball,” said 
J. A. "You’d get bored out there waiting for 
someone to hit the ball. We’d do things like 
swat bees. We’d play ball for a while and swat 
bees the rest of the time. We made special 
paddles with a handgrip on them. Then we’d 
get the bees stirred up under the grandstands 
and let them chase us around the field and sting 
us some. Sometimes when it got boring, we’d 
take wild onions and catch little black spiders. 
The spiders make these little holes and pile 
grass up around it a couple inches high. The 
bigger the spiders, the bigger the holes. You 
take a wild onion, get it rough on the end, and 
make it stink real bad. Then you stick it down 
in the hole. It makes the spider real mad, and 
he bites the onion. As soon as you feel him 
bite, you pull it up and he comes out with the 
onion. About ball season is when they are thick 
out there.” 


J. A. didn’t spend all of his time fishing for 
spiders, though. Out in center field he had a 
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Fishing for spiders 



lot of time to observe how Billy pitched. J. A. 
could tell where the batter was going to hit the 
ball so he got a jump on the ball. He also spent 
a lot of time working on his trick play. U J. A. 
had one of these little trick plays,” said Billy. 
“If there was a man on first base and it was a 
hit to center field, he would run up on it and 
act like the ball had gone between his feet. The 
runner would go on and make his turn while J. 
A. looked like he was fumbling for the ball. 
But he knew where the ball was the whole time. 
The runner would try to go from first to third 
and J. A. would get him because he would have 
the ball right by his foot. I bet you he has done 
it ten times. He'd laugh and laugh. It tickled 
him to get the runner out on third." 

Some players loved playing so much they were 
willing to take some bruises. Junior Yeatman 
transferred from Westmoreland to Warsaw 
when he was in high school so he could play 
baseball on the Warsaw team. Some of his peers 
from Westmoreland felt he was a traitor and 
didn’t pass up any opportunity to hassle Junior 
about it. "We were playing in Montross,” said 
Billy. “Charles Davis was playing second base. 
Junior Yeatman hit the ball and it went into the 
outfield. The next thing I knew, Charles was 
chasing Junior around all the bases. Junior slid 
in at home, and Charles jumped right on top of 
him and started hitting him. He said, ‘I couldn’t 
catch you to save my life, but if I had, you would 
have never gotten home.’ Charles wasn’t too 
happy Junior had transferred to Warsaw.” 


Playing on the old Oak Grove field was a high¬ 
light for Warsaw players. “That field at Oak 
Grove was something else,” said J. A. “It had 
a road on each side. We used to hit balls over 
the road and laugh. Cars would come and blow 
their horns. The players would have to wait 
for the cars to pass before they could catch the 
ball, and we would still be running around the 
bases.” 

On April Fools' Day in 1953, Billy Omohundro 
was working on setting a record. He was pitch¬ 
ing for Warsaw High School in a game against 
Cople, a big rival. He was one pitch away from 
his first no-hitter and the first no-hitter ever 
pitched for his school. However, his catcher 
caused a little confusion and broke the tension. 
“Tommy Moss was the last batter I had to get 
out and he was a good player, the catcher. We 
had two outs and a man on first. The count 
was three and two,” recounts Billy. “My 
catcher kept calling for a pitchout, and I was 
shaking it off. A pitchout is a play where the 
pitcher throws a ball so the runner on first is 
thrown out at second. I called time and said 
to my catcher, ‘How many outs?’ He said, 
‘Two.’ I said, ‘What’s the count on the bat¬ 
ter?’ He said, ‘Three and two.’ I said, ‘Well, 
why do you want me to throw a pitchout?’ He 
said, ‘I want to get the man out going to sec¬ 
ond.’ I said, ‘Well, there ain’t no way you are 
going to get him if I throw a pitchout because 
that’s going to be ball four and he’ll walk.’ He 
said, ‘Lord, I didn’t think about that.’ The 
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next pitch was strike three and Billy did pitch 
his first no-hitter and the first no-hitter ever 
pitched at Warsaw High School. He set the 
record using his three-finger glove that he had 
bought from Walter Stosch for $5. 

Billy was luckier than J. A. who didn’t have 
his own glove. “I couldn’t afford one,” remem¬ 
bers J. A. “I went through baseball all four 
years of high school and had to borrow a glove 
every single game. I went down to the sixth or 
seventh grade and borrowed one from the 
Hinson twins. They were younger than I was, 
but they had good gloves. Each one had one, a 
Rawlings I think. I borrowed one of their gloves 
every time and gave it back after the game. I 
never did own a glove when I was going to 
school.” 

Henry Ashton was coaching for Tappahannock 
when Billy and J. A. were playing for Warsaw. 
The rivalry between the two teams was as fierce 
as ever. Billy commented, “Mr. Ashton tried 
everything he could to get me off the team. I 


was playing in the Chesapeake League when I 
was in high school, but you really weren’t sup¬ 
posed to do that. I went down to play with 
Reedville when I was a sophomore. The guy 
gave me a tank of gas every weekend. Man, I 
thought that was a big deal. I could run a long 
time off of that. I didn’t use my real name. 
They put me down on the line-up as Sam or 
something. If Henry Ashton had known that, I 
would have been automatically gone, see. I 
don’t even think Mr. Seward knew it, to tell 
you the truth. I played a long ways down the 
road so they wouldn’t find out as quickly as 
they would if I were playing in Kinsale or closer 
home. I was lucky I didn’t get caught. Tell 
Henry Ashton that one now. I bet he would 
have a fit.” 


^ ^ It seems that the Governor ofthe United States^ 

William Omohundro, has just returned from the 
World Series\ played on Jupiter He coaches 
the Warsaw Greenhorns as a hobby ..." 

From The Class Prophecy 
^ The Ambassador-1956 WHS JJ 



Before a pickup game, several local players have a seat on Junior Yeatman's 1938 Ford at the old Warsaw 
Ball Park. Notice the press box and stands in the background Pictured are Row 1: J. A. Christopher, 
Howard Saunders, Chuck Shriner. Row 2: Franklin Dishman, John Tayloe, Junior Yeatman, Rudolph 
Sanders, Jimmy Sanders, Bladen Scott. 
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Feel the Sting of the 

ftMJCpa Utoaaava 

_ by Matt Lavery and_ Drew Wilkins\ _ 


B efore there was modem entertainment like 
Nintendo, computer games, and video ar¬ 
cades, everyone headed out to the old ballpark 
to see the Farnham High School baseball team 
show their stuff. What made this team so spe¬ 
cial? The 1960 boys’ baseball team won the 
district championship and that year were not 
only undefeated, but were never behind at any 
point in any game. Although they played only 
seven games, they averaged more than 11 or 
12 runs a game, and didn’t give up many runs 
to their opponents. Billy Hanks, the pitcher, 
had at least three shutouts during the season. 
Stanley Barrack was the first baseman, Maston 
Davis covered second, Howard Dunaway 
played short, S. L. Lowery was at third, Ralph 
Lewis was in left field, Carrington Headley was 
the center fielder, Donald Douglas caught, and 
two or three different ones covered right field. 

This team was also special in that most of these 


boys had played together ever since they could 
pick up a bat. Billy Hanks recalled, “We had 
recess in grade school, and we just shot out 
there to the ball diamond just as hard as we 
could go. The teachers didn’t umpire; they 
just stood back and let us go to it.” Most of 
these boys lived near each other, around 
Robley, and they played ball all the time. Some 
of the boys started out on the first Midget 
League team in Warsaw in 1952 but when 
Farnham started a team later that same year, 
the boys moved back to Farnham. After the 
Midget League came a Pony League for 14 and 
15-year-olds, and Farnham had its own Pony 
League team. Stanley Mothershead and Will¬ 
iam Schools were involved in coaching the 
Pony League team. 

Even in high school the boys played baseball 
every chance they could. Billy Hanks told the 
Close Ties staff, “We started playing high 



FRONT ROW, left to right: Mr. Acree, Coach, J. V. Brann, R Lewis, D. Clarke, M. Davis, S. Barrack, Captain, B. 
Hanks, D. Douglas, S. Lowery. SECOND ROW: H. Dunaway, M. Pierson, C. Headley, L Croxton, D. Booker, R 
Rock, B. Booker. BACK ROW; L Lewis, S. Mothershead, J. Packett, E. Lewis, J. Long, M. Lewis, S. Teese, B. 
Cheseldine, A. Lewis. 
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school ball in the eighth grade. Bill Acree, 
our coach, led us to win the district champion¬ 
ship during our senior year. He was an 
excellent coach, especially with 
teaching basic skills." 


W 
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Illustration by Drew Wilkins 

“It was fun to win,” said Donald Douglas. 
“Somehow we had a very competitive spirit. I 
don’t know whether we got it so much from 
Mr. Acree or from the basics of the game.” 
Billy recalled, “We practiced all the time. Be¬ 
fore school would take in, Donald and I would 
go out to the school’s ball field. Mr. Acree 
had a ball in his filing cabinet and I was sup¬ 
posed to go there and get it. Donald and I 
would also pitch after lunch.” 

Maston Davis added, “We’d go out and start 
running when we first arrived at school in the 
morning. Nobody told us to do it. We’d run 
our practice miles. We just wanted to win.” 

“Maybe we had a different attitude about the 
team concept,” said Donald, “but I really think 
it was important to us that we wouldn’t let the 
rest of the guys down. We played hard and 
expected to win.” 


The Farnham boys did everything they could 
to avoid missing a game. Donald Douglas 
played a trick on his mother, but it 
backfired on him. “I remember one 
day,” he recalled, “I had the flu 
and was running a fever. My 
mother had taken me to the 
doctor and had gotten medicine 
for me. We had a game coming 
up the next day. I knew that 
if I still had a fever she 
would not let me go to 
school. She put the 
thermometer under my 
y tongue and left the 

room. Immediately, I 
took it out, shook it 
down, and held it. I 
waited until I could 
hear her coming down 
the hall, then I stuck 
the thermometer back 
into my mouth. She 
felt my forehead and 
said, "You seem awfully 
hot for someone not 
having a fever.’ I told 
her I felt good. She 
said, "Well you can go 
to school, but you can’t 
play ball. ’ I had a problem with how to get my 
uniform, spikes, and mitt out with me to the 
school bus, so the next day I carried them un¬ 
der my jacket. I said, "I’m going to wear a 
jacket today, I think that will help me. I’m 
sure I’m going to feel fine.’ Mr. Acree never 
knew I was sick. I played, we won, and I felt 
good. It seemed to break my fever. The prob¬ 
lem was my dad stopped by the ball game on 
his way home from work and watched the last 
few innings. I didn’t have any problem with 
my dad, but my mother was really upset when 
I got home.” 

Maston Davis recollected about his batting ex¬ 
periences. ""I never got many base hits. I was 
a single man or maybe a double at the most. I 
remember we played Warsaw once. I hit a ball 
and it went beneath a car. If the car hadn’t 
been there it would probably have been a 
double. The left fielder from Warsaw couldn’t 
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get the ball from underneath the car. You 
should have seen him, he was circling it like a 
dog. I got to home plate before he got the ball.” 

Their desire to play was so great that the boys 
didn’t miss any games or practices even though 
conditions on the playing field were not always 
perfect. “The field was like a rock pile filled 
with pebbles and rocks,” said Donald. “Some 
of the other teams complained but our guys 
played the bad hops and threw them out. Our 
uniforms were not so great either. We prob¬ 
ably had four or five mismatched sets of uni¬ 
forms. They were fairly old. Mr. Acree would 
usually have to scramble around to find me a 
different pair of pants every game, since I 
ripped every pair he gave me.” 

“I’ll tell another one on Donald,” said Billy. 
“It was our senior year, and we were playing 
the championship game with Northumberland. 
We had already played them one time that year 
and beat them. Then since we were the win¬ 
ner of the small schools and Northumberland 
was the winner of the large schools, we ended 
up playing them again. Leon Douglas was 
playing for Northumberland and could really 
hit the ball. Every time he came to the plate 
I’d throw him a curve ball which he would hit 
on the ground. I had two strikes on him. 
Donald called time out and walked out and 
said, ‘Hey, Bill.’ I said, ‘What?’ He said. 
Throw this one in his ear. ’ I looked at him and 
said, ‘What?’ He said, ‘Throw this one in his 
ear.’ Well, I didn’t exactly know what he meant 
and I threw it, but I didn’t throw it in his ear- 
I threw it inside. Leon stepped back and 
knocked that thing out into the marsh a mile. 
It was a fast ball, the only fast ball I threw him 
the whole year, and he knocked that thing a 
countiy mile. You can believe one thing—the 
next pitch to him wasn’t a fast ball. It was a 
curve, and he grounded out to the shortstop.” 

“Baseball looks like a slow moving game,” said 
Donald, “but there’s a lot going on while it’s 
seemingly quiet, especially between the 
pitcher, catcher, and hitter. There’s a war go¬ 
ing on as far as what you’re going to do. It 
may not be this pitch, but you’re setting up for 
another one later on. The catcher calls the 


pitch, but I usually knew what Billy wanted to 
throw. Sometimes I’d deliberately call some¬ 
thing else, like that pitch to Leon. I wanted 
him to throw it so close that he had to get back 
because Leon was a tremendously powerful 
hitter. He’s the best hitter I’ve seen through 
here in my time. Leon didn’t scare easily, and 
your best hope was to get him off a little bit 
and come back with something. Billy’s curve 
ball was what we called a roundhouse. It kind 
of started behind a right hand batter, and the 
batter didn’t know which way it’d go, whether 
across the plate or what. As the ball broke, it 
would come right in and Billy had great con¬ 
trol of it. The ball was always moving down¬ 
ward as well as away from a right hand batter. 
If they hit it, they usually hit it into the ground.” 

“Billy and I would play some teams that I 
would deliberately call inside pitches in the 
strike zone," said Donald. "I can think of three 
or four players from Heathsville who were such 
pull hitters you could throw a couple of strikes 
on them quickly, just pitch it inside and let them 
pull it for a strike. I’m 52 years old and I can’t 
remember the names of everybody I played 
against. I didn’t know them at the time, but I 
can remember every stance that I’ve caught 
behind.” 

Most of the nine Farnham starters could have 
played college ball, and four of them did. 
Three of these Farnham High School baseball 
players told us about some of their college 
baseball experiences. Billy Hanks pitched at 
RPI, which is now VCU, Donald caught at 
the University of Richmond, and Maston 
played at Randolph Macon College. Maston 
and Billy even played against each other in 
college. 

Freshmen couldn’t play on the varsity team at 
the University of Richmond when Donald 
Douglas went there so he played on the fresh¬ 
man team. He recalls, “There were seven 
catchers. I knew I wanted to play so I had to 
figure out what would discourage these fellows. 
Eventually it was narrowed down to a couple 
of us. I also lucked out with timing. The 
catcher prior to me was Chuck Boone, who was 
quite a star and later played pro ball. When I 
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W\ TJ's Jim Procopio Starts Slide in Unsuccessful Bid to Score in Opener 
UR's Don Douglas Waits to Make Tag in Fourth Inning: Umpire is Red Driscoll 

—Richmond Times Dispatch , April 22 , 1962 


came along there was a one year gap before I 
could take his place, that one year when I was 
a freshman. Someone else took his place for a 
year, but my coach let me travel and practice 
with the team." 

“Donald went on to excel,” said Maston. He 
was the All Southern Conference catcher his 
senior year in 1964. “I dreamed of going fur¬ 
ther in baseball,” admitted Donald. “All of us 
played before a lot of scouts. At Richmond it 
was not unusual to have from six to nine ma¬ 
jor league scouts present wherever we played. 
But I just wasn’t their quality and never got a 
contract.” 

“When you get to that level,” said Maston, 
“you’ve got to have all the ingredients. Donald 
probably had all but maybe speed.” Donald 
added, “In high school I thought I could run. I 
stole some bases and thought for a catcher I 
could run pretty well. But at Richmond ev¬ 
erybody could run, and I mean really run. One 
day Coach Pitt had us hitting off a tee at home 
plate and was timing everyone with a stopwatch 


running from home to first base. When it was 
my turn he stopped everybody and said, ‘Hold 
it a minute.’ He reached into his back pocket 
and pulled out this paper. He started unfold¬ 
ing it and unfolding it and finally when he fin¬ 
ished, it was a big fertilizer calendar. He said, 
‘Now Douglas, run.’ I guess I wasn’t really 
fast.” 

When asked about his most exciting college 
game, Donald told us about a Saturday after¬ 
noon when he was playing in a doubleheader 
with West Virginia. “Richmond needed this 
game to win the Southern Conference,” he said, 
“but West Virginia was very good. Their cen¬ 
ter fielder had been an All-American quarter¬ 
back the year before. I guess you could say he 
tried to knock me out when he was coming 
home, but I was able to hold on to the ball. It 
was a big play in the game because he would 
have been the winning run. I had caught the 
ball and was turning to make the tag, but he 
had no intention of sliding. The first thing I 
remember after I was hit was try ing to grab 
my mask, but I was reaching for the umpire’s 
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mask instead. I didn’t really know where I 
was and the umpire kept saying ‘Go on, boy, 
your mask is over there by the bench.’ So I 
stumbled over there and got it. The whole time 
I had held onto the ball and, oh yes, I kept on 
playing.” 

Not all newspaper coverage is to one's advan¬ 
tage, however. According to Donald, “The 
Times Dispatch covered our Richmond games 
pretty well and at that time would write up 
every game. Sometimes there’d be different 
versions of the write-up in the Northern Neck 
News. My dad would save^all the clippings 
from our games. I remember one game 
where I lost the game because of a bad ^ 
throw. The Times Dispatch s headline 
in bold print was, ‘Douglas throws 
ball into center field—Richmond 
is defeated 3-2.’ My first 
thought was I hoped this par¬ 
ticular edition wasn’t the one 
that the folks back home saw 
and maybe at least the head¬ 
line wasn’t the same. But 
when I called home that night 
it had indeed made the local 
editions. Some games you lose.” 

Billy Hanks told us that he played base¬ 
ball his first two years of college. Af¬ 
ter that he had to get a job and work 
to go to school. When he first started 
pitching in college he said it was 
hard for him to adjust because he 
didn’t have Donald to catch for 
him. “I was so used to him catch¬ 
ing,” he said, “that it was a 
whole new ball game.” 

When asked if he could recall 
his most memorable game, 

Billy said, “It was in my 
sophomore year, the last year I 
played and the last game I 
pitched. We played Newport 
News Apprentice School, and 
they had beaten us in a previ¬ 
ous game something like 18- 
1 . I didn’t pitch in that game. 

This game was a night game. 


and I loved to play night ball because we played 
at night a lot in Warsaw. In this particular 
game we beat them. I struck out five of the 
last six batters. In the last two innings I struck 
out everyone but the last batter, who was the 
big old catcher. I had already struck him out 
twice that night. I had two strikes 
on him and he bunted the ball back 
to me and I threw him out. That 
was probably my best game.” 

Maston Davis said he wasn’t a 
starter all the time at Randolph 
Macon but was sort of a utility man. 
He said that during spring break, the 
northern schools came south and the 
southern schools would go north. 
One spring when they played 
Dartmouth College he remembers 
going into the game and getting a 
good hit, a double. He was only a 
freshman. When asked about what 
was most memorable for him, 
Maston replied, “The best part was 
the experience of playing under a 
terrific coach. Coach Hugh 
Stevens. The comraderie there 
was just like what we had at the 
high school. That’s what I en¬ 
joyed most about the whole 
thing.” 

Billy remembers that he received his 
nickname, "The Shadow," the first 
time his college played Randolph Ma¬ 
con. He said, “They looked at me and 
said, ‘He’s so skinny he doesn’t even have 
a shadow!’ I had been put in for just an 
inning or so as a relief pitcher. After that I 
was called ‘The Shadow’ and maybe that’s 
why I held a little grudge when we met for 
the next game.” 

“We had a real decent team when Billy pitched 
against us,” said Maston. “I remember one 
game where Billy pitched, and we were badly 
beaten. Coach Stevens didn’t say a word to 
us all the way back to Ashland. We got off 
the bus, went right onto the playing field, 
and practiced until well after dark. We 
got the message.” 
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Baseball seems to have affected these three men 
even after their college years. Maston Davis 
coached in Little League for approximately ten 
years. Billy Hanks majored in physical educa¬ 
tion and became the athletic director in Rich¬ 
mond County, coaching basketball and base¬ 


ball. Donald Douglas was the first president 
of Richmond County Little League and was 
instrumental in helping it grow quickly from 
six boys’ teams the first year to a league known 
and respected all over the state. 
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M r. Acree was one of the finest men I’ve 
ever known. There were no unsports¬ 
manlike feelings about him whatsoever. He 
played for the boys’ enjoyment, and he truly 
enjoyed it himself. He did have a sort of excit¬ 
able way about him, however, and he would 
really throw himself into the game. But when 
it was over and done with, Mr. Acree was the 
same whether he had won or lost. Sometimes 
he would really get on his players, but basi¬ 
cally it was a matter of playing for the fun of 
it. When you’re coaching it’s hard to remem¬ 
ber you’re not just playing to win. Mr. Acree 
never lost sight of that. I really respected him. 



Mr. Acree organizes equipment in May, 1957. 


M r. Acree molded us, more or less. We 
started playing high school ball in the 
eighth grade, and he led us to win the district 
championship our senior year. He always 
talked fast, but we got the message loud and 
clear. I’ll tell you what else he could do fast, 
about as fast as he could speak. He could add 
a column of figures in his head and give you 
the answer just like that. 


M r. Acree insisted upon good sportsman¬ 
ship. He had some rather unique sig¬ 
nals, however. One that was always a give¬ 
away was when he wanted you to take the next 
pitch. He’d say, “Take one,” and even pointed 
to emphasize it. That was a trademark of his, 
and he did it with all his teams. 


- <2)o/ust fj ^t^otufPaS 


M r. Acree was a fine fellow and he loved 
sports. Farnham was a small school and 
had a tough time at first, but it improved greatly 
with Mr. Acree’s coaching. I played for War¬ 
saw High and when we would go down to play 
them, Mr. Acree would say, “Now don’t y'all 
beat us today. Give us a chance. Don’t beat us 
all that badly, just by one or two runs.” He 
would get excited and he and Mr. Seward 
would go to it, but they never got into any re¬ 
ally heated arguments. Their friendship dis¬ 
appeared during the game, but reappeared as 
soon as the game was over. 
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I played Little League under Mr. Bill Acree, 
and he was an excellent coach. He stressed 
fundamentals. The spring before I played Little 
League ball, I was planting tomatoes with a 
tomato planter and the fertilizer attachment on 
it jammed up. I stuck my finger inside the 
attachment and it cut the end of my finger off. 
I had a big bandage wrapped around my fin¬ 
ger at the start of my first ball season. When I 
went to bat I had nine fingers on the bat and 
one finger sticking up in the air. I don’t know 
how I caught the ball. Mr. Acree’s help got 
me through the season. I remember he was a 
strong disciplinarian and quite often if every¬ 
thing didn’t go his way he’d let you know about 
it. Mr. Acree was an exceptional coach. 

.^4. 2 ). 2 \u,L* 



B ill Acree was both principal and coach. 

He was what I’d call a nice guy. There 
are some people you automatically like and he 
was certainly one of those. He was fun to talk 
to and had a great personality. He was very 
likeable, and I’m sure his kids liked him. 





to run over, get the ball, and run 


E ven before we were old enough to play on Little League teams, we played 
ball all the time. There was no Nintendo or computer games back then so 
we’d have little ball games. We lived in Robley and there were five or six 
of us about the same age. Stanley Barrack and I particularly would play a lot 
together since we lived near each other, and he would usually come down to my 
front yard. One of us would pitch and the other hit and chase the ball. 


When Stanley was around twelve and could hit pretty well, he decided one day to 
deliberately hit the ball across the road. There was a house there and he wanted 
to hit the ball over the house. He hit the ball, and the ball hit the tin roof of the 
house. Mrs. Bryant, who lived there, was taking her afternoon nap, and when the 
ball hit, it sounded like the loudest thing in the world to us. We were scared 
because of what would happen to us, so we dived under shrubs and scattered, 
hiding. It took about five minutes for her to come to the door. Her glasses were 
down on her face, and she looked like she had been awakened. We could clearly 
see she was upset as we watched from behind the shrubs. She fussed a little and 
then went back inside. We waited a little while and finally one of us was bold 
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Power Utter 

Leon Douglas 

■ lasts 


into the Hint 


By Rebekak Packett and Kristin TroWer 



Leon Douglas-Wellsville Brakes 1961 


Have you ever wondered if a player on your Little 
League team would go professional? Perhaps if 
they learned to play baseball like Leon Dou¬ 
glas, the dream could come true. Leon’s ball 
playing career started on a Callao Little League 
team coached by T. A. Williams. During his 
high school days at Northumberland, his reputa¬ 
tion as a dynamite player grew under the coach¬ 
ing of William Wright. At that time, Leon also 
played in the Chesapeake League. 

Although Billy Walker was coaching at Wash¬ 
ington and Lee, he noticed Leon’s special talent 
and took a particular interest in him. During the 
fall of Leon’s senior year, Billy Walker wrote let¬ 
ters to the scouts of several major league organi¬ 
zations. The scouts that showed the most inter¬ 
est were two from the Milwaukee Braves and the 
Pittsburg Pirates. Arrangements were made for 
some scouts to see Leon play at a game against 
W & L. Watching from the stands that day were 
Myron Hayworth from Milwaukee and Sid Thrift 
from Pittsburg. However, Coach Walker really 
found himself in a dilemma at game time. tc Latein 
the game, we had a one run lead,” said Billy. 
“Northumberland had a runner on second and 
third with Leon coming to the bat. He really had 
me over a barrel. The thing to have done would 
have been to walk him to keep him from hitting a 
home run and knocking in those two runs. I 
didn’t want to do that though because I wanted 
to show him off to the scouts I had invited. I 
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Callao Youth Signs Contract 
with Braves 



Leon JE Douglas, Jr. of Callao, Va. signed a con¬ 
tract last week with the Milwaukee Braves to play 
with their Jacksonville team in the South Altantic 
League 

The 6ft 2in. 200 lb. youngster and recent gradu¬ 
ate of Northumberland High School was scouted 
by the Braves following a letterfrom Billy Walker 
of Warsaw. 

from th e North ern Neck News 


called time out, walked out to my pitcher, and 
said, T want you to pitch to him but be careful. 
Don’t throw anything right down over the plate. 
If you walk him that’s okay, but make him swing 
at a bad pitch. ’ I walked back over to the bench 
and just about the time I brushed off my seat to 
sit down, I heard the bat explode. He had hit a 
home run through the trees. My pitcher swore 
up and down that the ball was a foot and a half 
outside, and Leon reached there and jerked it to 
center field for a home run. I always laughed and 
told Leon that he signed a professional con¬ 
tract, but it cost me a ball game.” 

After the game, both scouts expressed an inter¬ 
est in Leon. As soon as he was handed his di¬ 
ploma, the scouts were making offers. Coach 
Walker recalls, “His daddy called and said the 
scouts were going to be right on him as soon as 
he got his diploma trying to get him to sign. He 
asked if I would come and listen. So I went to 
Leon’s gradution. Leon and his date, Laura Lewis, 
wanted to go to the graduation party, but Leon 
had to go home and talk with these two scouts. 
They were taking turns coming in to talk to him. 
Each one would ask me to come outside and try 
to get me to intervene. I didn’t have any idea of 
doing that. When I left it was nearly midnight. 
They were still coming in one at a time. Leon was 
getting it from both sides, and Laura was getting 
madder all the time because she wanted to go to 
the party.” Leon’s final decision was to sign 
with the Milwaukee Braves. “I always copied 
after Eddie Matthews. He was the third baseman 
for the Milwaukee Braves. He was my idol. 
That’s probably the main reason I signed with 
them,” said Leon. 

In June of 1960, Leon signed with a professional 
baseball team straight out of high school. His 
first summer was spent partially at Wisconsin 
playing for the Eau Claire Braves. Although they 
wore the hand-me-down uniforms from the big 
leagues, Leon was lucky enough to end up with 
the uniform of his idol, Eddie Matthews. During 
his time at Eau Claire, Leon roomed with Joe Torre, 
the present manager of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Leon remembers him as “a nice, little gentlemen 
who liked to have some fun.” The ball players 
had rules and regulations as to which restau¬ 
rants they were allowed in and which ones they 
weren’t. Mr. Torre liked to visit those that were 


off limits. He would go to the places that were 
considered to be too rough, and Leon occasion¬ 
ally had to go get him and bring him home. A 
player was fined if he was caught in one of those 
places. Mr. Torre’s escapades gave the team a 
little bit of excitement. 

After about three weeks at Eau Claire, Leon was 
sent to Davenport, Iowa, to play for the rest of 
the summer. The Davenport Braves were a dif¬ 
ferent team on the same level. Laura recalls that 
Davenport was where she and Leon became en¬ 
gaged. Little did she dream when she first saw 
him in third grade at Callao Grade School that he 
would one day be her husband. “I went to school 
at Callao for one year,” commented Laura. “I 
remember looking across the room and seeing 
this cute little boy. That was the first time I re¬ 
member seeing Leon.” She also recalls that Dav¬ 
enport was where Leon learned to eat pizza. 
“They got him to eat pizza down there when I 
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couldn’t,” said Laura. Leon’s explanation was a 
simple one, “When we got through playing ball 
every night around 11:00, pizza parlors were the 
only restaurants open. I had to eat something.” 

During the winter months, Leon came home and 
hunted while waiting for his next placement. 
The next February and March were spent in 
Waycross, Georgia, in spring training. He and 
Laura were married that spring and they traveled 
to Wellsville, New York, where he played for the 
Wellsville Braves. After the summer at Wellsville, 
Laura returned to college to complete her senior 
year. 

Leon recalls the manager from Wellsville, Bill 
Steinecke. “There was one game where we were 
behind. We had two people on base, and the 
pitcher was kind of wild so he wanted me to take 
some pitches. He was giving me that take sign, 
and I don’t remember exactly how it happened, 
but I think I missed his sign to take the pitch. 


Introducing Leon Douglas.. 
Offensive Load Carrier for 
the Wellsville Braves 



Leon Douglas has been carrying most of the offensive load 
for the Wellsville Braves during the past month . Recent 
statistics revealed that the slugging right fielder was hit¬ 
ting. 3 47, was tied for the home run lead with 10, and was 
fourth in RBI's with 30. 

Wellsville Daily Reporter 


The pitcher threw a ball that was in the strike 
zone, and I hit a home run and we won the game. 
Steinecke fined me $ 100 for not listening to him. 
He was a fine gentleman, but the only thing wrong 
with him was that he chewed tobacco. We’d all 
take showers and get out feeling clean. Then 
you’d feel something hit you. He had spit to¬ 
bacco juice on you. You’d have to turn around 
and start all over again.” 

Leon’s final year in professional baseball was at 
Yakima, Washington. “It was a lot of fun playing 
in Yakima,” says Leon. “They had billboards all 
around the park. If you hit a homerun over a 
particular sign, you got a coupon for whatever 
business it was. You took that coupon and went 
to the store and got shoes, slacks, jackets, and 
so forth. I got lucky and hit a few homeruns.” 

“He got more cosmopolitan while he was at 
Yakima,” recalls Laura. “The people up there re¬ 
ally liked the players and would try to look out 
for them. He came back home with real expen¬ 
sive shoes and started having his slacks custom 
tailored.” 

A great deal of traveling was involved during 
his stay in Yakima. The team would travel for 
three or four, and sometimes seven to eight, days 
at a time. Leon didn’t return to play ball after that 
year, though. He says the distance and travel 
didn’t bother him. As he remembers, “I had 
just had enough of it. I didn’t feel like I was 
going anywhere. The majors were full of people 
who would be playing for three or four more 
years. The Chicago Cubs tried to purchase me 
from Milwaukee, but they wouldn’t sell me. 
Since I had signed a major league contract with 
them out of high school, they owned me. They 
still do today. They wouldn’t sell me to anyone. 
Then there was the fact that people were sitting 
the bench making three times the money I was 
for playing every day.” The scouts kept com¬ 
ing, trying to persuade Leon to return. They 
took Laura and Leon’s parents out to eat trying 
to get them to talk him into coming back. They 
would say, “Just give us one more year! One 
more year and we promise you’ll be up in the 
majors.” 

The scouts even called Billy Walker in an at¬ 
tempt to get Leon to return. “I remember getting 
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a phone call one night in the winter from 
Hayworth asking me to go talk to Leon,” said 
Billy. “He said Leon had a lot of promise and 
wanted me to talk him into returning. I didn’t 
think it was my business to intervene. He had 
played for a while and decided he’d had enough. 
But he played well while he was there. He was 
strong, had a good arm and good hands, and 
could hit it a mile.” 


Leon Douglas was probably one of the best ball 
players to ever come through this area. I can 
remember one night facing him here in War¬ 
saw at the old baseball field. I can’t remember 
if he actually hit it over the lights, but he hit it 
about as far as anybody I’ve ever seen hit a ball 
in my lifetime. 

Bobby Luttrell 

I remember one night we played on the old 
Tappahannock field. We had lights, but there 
wasn’t a fence. Leon hit a ball over the top of 
the lights. In any other place it would have been 
out of the ballpark, but we didn’t have a fence. 
Leon didn’t run very fast so he only got to sec¬ 
ond base before they threw the ball back in. He 






sfnnot 


batting 


got mad and said, "To heck with these fields that 
don’t have any fences." 

Henry Ashton 

Leon was just a fabulous athlete. He had all the 
abilities to play baseball. I can remember playing 
first base with him at third. He’d get that ball and 
would throw it about shoulder level, and if you 
weren’t ready, it would hit you in the head. I 
remember once, we had pine trees down at the 
diamond at Northumberland. He was at home 
plate and the pine trees were in left field. He 
banged one just right out over those trees. We 
are talking about 425 feet. He could do that regu¬ 
larly. He was a physical specimen... six three and 
195 pounds, raw boned ... quite an athlete! 

Fred Pitman 

One game that stands out was when Leon and I 
were playing for Warsaw before he signed. 
Harvey McKenney was pitching. I got a single, 
stole second, and Leon hit a homerun. The next 
time I came up, I got a single and stole second. 
Then Leon hit a homerun. Harvey was old and 
was about to give out so they brought Wayne 
Hennage in to pitch. I got a single and stole 
second on him. Wayne threw one pitch to Leon, 
and I think that was a strike. Then he threw him 
a changeup which is where you try to take 10-15 
miles an hour off the ball. You try to get the 
batter to swing before the ball gets there. Leon 
hit the changeup. I stood at second base and 
just watched it go. In the air. ..it took one hop and 
landed where J. A. Christopher lived. 

Neale 
Packett 


Player, Hometown—Club—League—Cia«*-~roHtjon AB 

Leonard Alley. Richmond—AshevUle—Sa My-A—Infield -*—-—"" 

Photlos Anthony, Norfolk:—Appleton—Three-l-8—Infield - 

Richard Booker, Brookneal—Batavia—New Yo f k'Penn«ylv, h - 

Thomai Booker, Richmond—St. Petersburg—Florida State-p—Outfield ...-1J7 

Charles Boone, Covington—Greensboro—CaroHna*B—Catcher .-.. 248 

Clarence Buheller, Highland Springe—Amarillo—’Texas League-AA Infield .— 310 

Herbie Burnette, Lexington—Western Carollna-O—Infield .... 

Joe Cherry. London Bridge—Harlan—Appalachlan-p—Catcher ...— - 12 

Lane Craig. Roanoke—Salem—Appalachian-D—Catcher .. ... - H 

Leon Douglas, CaHao— W.lUvnio— Now York-Ponn.ylvanU-0—Outf.eld - JSJ 

Franklin Dyer, Alexandria—Sarasota—Florida State*D—Outfield -...—.— 2°4 

Charles Embrey. Stafford—Bluefleld—Appalachian-D—Jnfleld -i- 

Jay Franklin, Arlington—Pensacola—A»abama-Flonda-D—Outfield -........ 159 

Donald Gordon, Luray—Lincoln—Three-I-B—Outfield .—-— 

Robert Goulder, Colonel Heights—Wythevllie—Appalachlan-D—Outfield . 87 

Larry Haney, Bari.our.vllle—Bluefield—Appalachian-D—Catcher. 85 

Roy Hartles., Lex.ngton—SalUbury—Western Carollna-D—Infield --Jg 

Joe Hicks. Wy—indianapolU—American A«oclatlon-AAA—Ou field .....269 

1 George Holder, Richmond—Macon—Southern Asaoclatlon-.kA—Infield-317 

Walter Hollowav, Fairfax—Pensacola—Alabama-Florlda-D—Catcher .—...... 200 

Randy Hundley, Martinsville—Fresno—Callfornla-C—Catcher--- - -— 14 * 

Harry Land. Portsmouth—Batavia—New York-Pennsytvanla-D—Inf leld ———. W 
Randy McGraw, Arllnoton—Dothan—Alabama-Florlda-D—Outfield —.......... 230 

Wayne McLean, Richmond—Durham—Carolina-B—Catcher -11* 

Douglas Martin, Richmond—Lexington—Western Carolina-D—Infield *-— 77 

James Martin, Collinsville—Salem—Appalachlan-D—Inf leld -...........—..... 121 

Tommie Martr. Broadway—Hobbs—Sophomore-D—Outfield-WO 

Jerry May, Staunton—Kingsport—Arfpalachlan-D—Catcher -1« 

Let Reynolds, Java—Belmont—Western Carolma-D—Infield-123 

Charles Smiley, Danville—Appleton—Three-I-B—Infield -—-—- 341 

Jessie Snead, Hot Springs—Middlesboro—Appalachlan-D—Outfield.. 42 

Joseph Stinnett, Buena Vista—Twin Falls—Ploneer-C—Outfield 

Gerald Thomas, Madison Heights—Omaha—American Assoclation-AAA—Infield 101 
! Charles White, Danville—Portland—Pacific Coast-AAA—Catcher ------——217 

-William Williams. Clinchco—Salt Lake City—Pacific Coart-AAA—Outfield-277 
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Leon Douglas 
always batted 
in fourth or 
"clean-up" 
position in the 
line up. These 
batting statis¬ 
tics printed in 
the Wellsville 
Daily Re¬ 
porter show 
why that was 
a wise choice 
on the part of 
the manager 
of the Wells¬ 
ville Braves. 
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When I went in service, I started following Leon. 
I was playing ball at Newport, Rhode Island, for 
the navy, but I was in the marines. We used to 
get a sports magazine that had all the minor league 
ball players in it, and I followed Leon in that maga¬ 
zine. When I came out of service, I played some 
with Leon and I played some against him. It 
didn’t take an expert to see what talents Leon 
had. He could hit the ball with a quicker bat and 
was big and strong. He’s the only person I can 
ever remember who hit a ball over the top of the 
lights in left field at the Warsaw ball park, and he 
did it with so much ease. He just had the God- 
given talent. When you pitched against Leon, 
you had to be very careful. Many of the other 
guys were good hitters, but not many of them 
could drive the ball so far. 

M. B. Seward 


home runs. Each ball looked like it sailed further 
than the last one. I asked him, "Man, are you 
human? Where do you come from?" He was 
always very quiet and polite. I had never met the 
fellow. All I knew alter looking at the roster was 
that he was from Warsaw. He would probably 
have gone as far as the best in baseball. 

Howard Wood 

Leon would dig in, I don’t care how hard you 
threw the ball. Some people would sit as light as 
they could so they could get out of the way of 
the ball. But Leon didn’t. He wasn’t scared of 
anybody. You could watch Leon and see qual¬ 
ity. There was something there that Casey 
Stengel would have seen and liked. The way he 
walked, the way he swung the bat... I can see it in 
him right now. He was professional ball material. 


Lewis Hinson 



Leon Douglas hit a big one off of me. It went up 
past the telephone poles. This was around 1964. 
He had already been away and played pro ball. I 
thought about that from the mound. Here I 
was pitching to a man who had 
faced great pitchers, and I 
was just a teeny kid out there 
on the mound trying to 
strike him out. I was still in 
high school. Facing Leon 
was like facing Micky 
Mantle or Willie Mays. I 
always tried to curve ball 
him. I wouldn’t throw him a 
fast ball because I knew he 
was a fast ball hitter. I told the 
catcher that I was going to pitch 
him outside away from the power, 
no matter what. If he hit it, he 
wouldn’t be able to hit it but so far. I 
preferred walking him mostly. He might say 
he was a pretty good hitter, but he was bet¬ 
ter than pretty good. I sure looked up to 
him. 

Roger Hanks 

I played against Leon in the Eastern 
League, A ball. I was at Appleton, 
Wisconsin, that year. He was in 
Iowa. I was catching in a 
game where he hit four 
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once again had a little accident. He managed 
to salvage the ball, but not the bat. He broke 
Neale’s second bat. Ralph must have had a 
knack of breaking things. 



The Sinclair Dino’s baseball team was 
started in the summer of 1964. Spon¬ 
sored by Frederick Northup, the team was 
organized by Lewis Hinson and Lawrence 
Lewis. Managed by Lewis Hinson and 
coached by M. C. Hinson, the Dino’s con¬ 
sisted mainly of high school boys. Although 
the team was inexperienced at first, their 
youthfulness later became a big advantage 
for them because the rest of the teams in 
.the league had older players. “I was the 
oldest one on the team,” claimed Neale 
A ' Packett. M. C. Hinson added, “Every one 
of the boys looked up to Neale because he 
was the oldest one, and he was only 20 years 
old.” Other teams in the league included War¬ 
saw, Tappahannock, Deltaville, and King 
George. 

Another advantage for the team was its 
coaches. “The backbone of any good sports 


The Sinclair Dino's 

playing with the big dogs 

by Carol Clements and Kristin Trower 


W hile the members of the Sinclair 
Dino’s team were busy breaking 
records, they were also busy break¬ 
ing bats. During a game at Tappahannock one 
night, Neale Packett and A. D. Davis were tal¬ 
lying in the runs as they each hammered a 
home run using Neale’s lucky bat. Ralph 
Lewis, who batted next, tried to follow in their 
footsteps. Using the same bat, he was unsuc¬ 
cessful. Not only was he unsuccessful, but he 
cracked the bat in two. Later in the game, Neale 
and A. D. each slugged another home run. 
Ralph, trying to knock the cover off the ball, 


organization is the coaches,” says A. D. Davis, 
referring to Lewis and M. C. Hinson. The 
quality of this team certainly did prove true to 
that statement. 

“This was a notion that Lewis had, and he got 
M. C. involved,” notes A. D. “The two of them 
put their heads together and then started mak¬ 
ing selections. Lewis and M. C. would work 
all day, then spend all night with the team. 
They were constantly calling on the telephone, 
working out schedules, and handling every¬ 
thing else that went with it.” 
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Sometimes they blew their cover of being calm 
and collected. Sandra Clements saw a lot of 
the games which she attended with her father, 
Lewis. She recalls, “M. C. was the most vocal 
person to have around. He would almost get 
thrown out of the game quite often.” 

M. C. remembers, “They were getting ready to 
throw me out one time down at Deltaville. I 
was fussing because somebody ran into my son, 
Bobby. You know how you are about your own 
players, especially your own son. I went out 
there to mouth a little bit. The umpire was 
coming at me, pointing his finger. Fred 
Crittenden, the manager of the Deltaville team, 
ran over there and stopped him. He figured 
the umpire was going to throw me out. I guess 
he thought we would quit playing and go home. 
I’m pretty sure Fred kept me from getting 
thrown out of that game.” 

Along with their youthful agility and great 
coaching, the team had a lot more going for 
them, such as their high quality of playing abil¬ 
ity. Neale Packett, being the oldest, was one 
of the big guns. As Bobby Luttrell says, “Some¬ 
times he’d get to the ball game just before it 
was ready to start and look like he had just 
climbed off the tractor. He always walked 
up there ready to hit the ball. I remember 
him as being one of the best hitters I had 
ever seen at that time. He was a left-handed 
hitter. You could see those blue eyes just 
focusing in on the pitcher. He just had a 
real sweet swing. He always impressed me.” 

Another valuable player was A. D. Davis 
who played shortstop and center field. “I 
don’t know what A. D. weighed, maybe 
about 140 pounds with a couple of rocks in 
his pocket, but one of the things I remem¬ 
ber most about him is he had a tremendous 
cut at the plate,” says Lewis. “He w hipped 
the bat through and there was always a re¬ 
coil action. For no bigger than he was, he 
was lead off man a lot. He had a big swing, 
made contact and could run. He was pretty 
likely to get on base. Then the big guns 
would come along to move him on down 
the road.” 


A. D. declares, “I do remember one specific 
game at Tappahannock. I knocked the ball 
across the road in left field at the old 
Tappahannock High School. I remember com¬ 
ing around third base where M. C. was coach¬ 
ing. He did something with his arm, and I 
couldn’t imagine what in the world he was 
doing. So I halted as fast as I could and headed 
back to third base. M. C. was there scratching 
his head and said, 'Oh my Lord, boy! I didn’t 
want you to do that. Go on home. I was just 
scratching my head.’ ” 

Kenneth Hanks was another fine ball player. 
Lewis adds, “Kenneth was not a trained pitcher, 
but he was able to step in and handle certain 
batters. They were afraid of him because he 
was so wild and so fast. The batter would be 
intimidated by his pitching. He was just as 
likely to strike the batter out as not.” 

Irving Pipes was the Dino’s catcher, a key 
member of the team. However, Irving perhaps 
felt that the pitcher’s position was a little more 
glamorous. Lewis says, “Irving would always 
come to the diamond with his hand open and 
would say, 'Game ball.’ He wanted to pitch 
every game. I’d give Irving a ball to go warm 



Carol Clements , granddaughter of Lewis Ilinson , and 
Kristin Trower model the original uniforms worn by the 
Dino's. They are joined by Stan Terhune of Frederick 
North up, Inc., which originally sponsored the team. 
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up, but I knew he wasn’t going to pitch. He 
was my main catcher.” 

Irving spent a lot of time catching for pitcher 
Bobby Luttrell. “Bobby was an inspiration to 
all of us,” comments Lewis. “He could play 
nearly anywhere.” Although Bobby was an 
exceptional player, he could still get rattled 
during a game. 

Bobby recalls, “I can remember the first game 
Lewis ever put me in. I was to pitch in King 
George, and I was scared to death. They had a 
big guy on third base named Linwood Howell 
and as luck would have it, he was the first man 
I ever faced. To me Linwood looked like he 
was about 6' 6” and 240 pounds. From my 
first pitch he hit what you call a Baltimore chop, 
right on the plate, and it came down in center 
field somewhere near A. D. That was the way 
the game started. They put one of their older 
players in later to pinch hit. The first pitch I 
threw hit him in the ribs. I think I broke about 
three or four of them. I thought we were going 
to have to fight our way out of King George. 
That about finished me for the night.” 

Roger Hanks also had an undesirable pitching 
experience, but his was at the unlikely loca¬ 
tion of a prison. During his senior year, Fred 
Pitman arranged for Roger to pitch an exhibi¬ 
tion game for Jim Bowie, a scout for the Balti¬ 
more Orioles. “I lined up a game at Lorton 
Prison,” says Fred Pitman. “It was a 
Fredericksburg all-star team playing against 
the prison team. I took Roger up there to pitch 
for the Fredericksburg team. When we got out¬ 
side the prison, they sent out a bus to pick us 
up. The man driving the bus had a big rifle 
beside him. Roger and I both got a little ner¬ 
vous right then. Anyway, we got on the bus 
and drove over something that looked like a 
cattle ramp. Then we went through another 
little gate. As we went through, you could hear 
those iron gates clicking behind us. We walked 
through the courtyard and saw the prisoners 
lifting weights. It was a rough looking crowd. 
By the time we got down to the ballpark, poor 
Roger was as nervous as he could be. They 
made us stay in the dugout which I was readily 
glad to do.” 


Roger had an off game that day. “I think I 
pitched the worst game of my entire baseball 
career,” remembers Roger. “I guess I was 
scared to death. I looked around and saw those 
guys and thought, ‘What am I doing here? I 
don’t know any of the players ... and the gates 
had slammed behind me.’ When you get tense, 
you lose everything and you’re not really con¬ 
centrating on the game.” 

In baseball, you are not supposed to leave a 
black cloud hanging over your head from past 
experiences. As Ralph Lewis may know, Neale 
Packett puts more meaning in that statement. 
Neale says, “Ralph Lewis broke both of my bats, 
but I paid him back after that. One night in 
later years, I knocked all his teeth loose. We 
ran together playing softball. I was playing 
second base and he was in outfield. The ball 
was right between us. I believe I got it in my 
glove, but his teeth hit right on my forehead. 
It cost about $800 to get them fixed. I didn’t 
get hurt seriously, but it dazed me. Poor boy, it 
tore his teeth up.” 

The Sinclair Dino’s certainly did have a pas¬ 
sion for baseball. It was visible in their talent, 
determination, attitude, and cooperation. A. D. 
obviously agrees. As he puts it, “My own per¬ 
sonal viewpoint is that our generation was 
tougher and meaner, even though Lewis Hinson 
referred to us as quality gentlemen.” Com¬ 
ments Roger Hanks, “I felt like we played the 
best of the best when we were on the Dino’s. 
We were young guys playing older men, and 
they were good...You doggone right they were 
good.” 

“When I reflect back on it,” says Bobby Luttrell, 
“the thing that had the most influence on me 
was the fact that we were playing against those 
men. It was a much higher level of competi¬ 
tion than we had ever faced before. When I 
got to college it was a totally different ball game 
because I felt like I had already played against 
a lot tougher competition. There is no doubt 
in my mind, when you had a line-up here fac¬ 
ing all the good hitters we saw...I think it was 
just a tremendous plus for me to have that ex¬ 
perience. It really paid off.” 
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The Man 
with the Mask 

Phenomenal Catcher 
Howard Wood 

By Gemfer Parker and David Jones 


When Howard Wood began playing baseball as 
a young boy, his brothers were his teammates, 
his father was his coach, and a cow pasture on 
his family's farm was his diamond. From these 
simple beginnings, he later went on to wear a 
Chicago White Sox uniform and played on the 
same field with players like George Scott, Pat 
Corralis, and Pete Rose. 

Since John Daniel Wood, Howard’s father, was 
manager and coordinator of a community team 
called the Sharps Elites, Howard learned a lot 
from his father. “I guess I was sort of a chip off 
the old block,” says Howard. “I always loved 
the game of ball. We used to sneak the balls out 
of my father’s equipment bags.” Howard was 
one of nine children so they had enough to make 
a baseball team. “We were a little different from 
most kids. There were a lot of us, and my dad 
had a lot of land for us to roam and play on. We 
got to play a lot of ball among ourselves in the 
pasture. There was my oldest brother, Wadell; 
then James Allen, second; then myself; my sis¬ 
ter Irene came in there. She didn’t play base¬ 
ball, but she was one of the boys. Then there 
were Leroy, Billy, Larry, Pemell, and Walter.” 


His first high school baseball coach was a lady 
named Rachel Perham who taught the boys to 
slide in the auditorium because there was no 
gymnasium. Mr. Lloyd “Pap” Saunders took 
over the coaching duties when he began teach¬ 
ing vocational education at Richmond County 
High School in 1955. Mr. Saunders recalls, “We 
had one player who was very good, Howard 
Wood. He was a catcher. He could hit, run, and 
catch very well. He was the captain of the team, 
sort of a leader. I wouldn’t say he was cool and 
calm, but I would say that he was the person 
you could depend on in every type of incident. 
He played every minute of every game. He didn’t 
just play; he put his whole heart in it. The rest 
of the team looked up to him.” Howard was on 
the team the year Richmond County High School 
won the district championship. The team lost 
during the playoffs when they went to West 
Point. “I think the reason we lost was the May 
flies down there. They were just so thick and 
biting so bad that it turned the tide,” remem¬ 
bers Mr. Saunders. 

Howard also vividly recalls his first champion¬ 
ship game at West Point. “I remember the gnats 
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Howie W ood 


were vicious. We weren’t used to that at all,” 
he comments. “The other team just overtook us 
as we were fanning the bugs. That’s not an ex¬ 
cuse! We were beaten. They were very good 
and it was a nerve-wracking, close game. I 
played an important part in how we lost the 
game. I was the catcher. I remember as if it 
were yesterday. I had my hand on the ball that 
could have prevented them from winning. I 
could have thrown the runner out at second base, 
but I overthrew second. The ball went into the 
outfield, and the runner kept running. Their 
coach kept waving them in and here came the 
ball, but everything was late. When the game 
was over, everybody cried. I have seen kids over 
at Rappahannock High cry when they lose a 
game, and I think back to that day.” 

During his senior year, Ivan Roane, a friend of 
Howard’s, came to his house one Sunday after¬ 
noon with a couple of applications to the Ken 
Boyer Baseball School in Leesburg, Florida. “I 


never will forget it, $650,” says Howard. “I was 
shaking in my boots because it cost a lot of 
money back then. My dad had a few dollars, 
but he was a very conservative person. Six hun¬ 
dred fifty dollars was a lot of money to shell 
out. I filled out the necessary papers and mailed 
them. Right away I got a response to send the 
money to make the arrangements.” 

The camp was designed to teach some basic fun¬ 
damentals and look for boys with natural abil¬ 
ity that could move them into the professional 
ranks. Each day, the boys practiced running, 
throwing, hitting, and communication skills. 
“We were given chances to show ourselves,” says 
Howard. “I had a terrific arm. Growing up on 
a farm throwing tomatoes, rocks, and big clods 
of dirt developed it. We grew our own vegetables 
so I ate well. I was a pretty strong kid. They 
looked at me and put me aside. At the end of 
that particular day, I was put in a special group. 
Each day you could advance more until they had 
thinned the group down to where they wanted 
it. They had scouts from every major league 
organization there observing and taking notes. 
If they weren’t interested in you, they stopped 
considering you. You got to participate for the 
whole six weeks, but not with the special group. 
It was like the handwriting on the wall. You 
could pretty much see after a while who they 
would keep and who they would let go. At the 
end of six weeks, they put the ones they didn’t 
want on a train and sent them home. The re¬ 
maining boys like myself were to go from there 
to a rookie league.” 

Walt Widmayer, a scout for the Philadelphia 
Phillies, was in the stands one day and called 
Howard off to the side. He said, “Son, we have 
been looking at you and you seem to have a lot 
of ability. Of course, it is very raw. You have a 
long way to go, but I believe we have a chance 
of making a right decent ball player of you. 
We’re looking for major leaguers. If you go to 
triple A, then you’re right in the door. You’ve 
got a chance to have a cup of coffee in the big 
show.” 

Since Howard wasn’t quite 18 years old at that 
point, Widmayer got him on a plane and headed 
for Sharps. During dinner at the Woods' home, 
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Widmayer told his father that the Phillies were 
interested in signing his son. “Now, I want 
you to understand this is going to be a very dif¬ 
ficult time for this young man,” said Widmayer. 
“You know, integration is just beginning.” 
During the discussion, Widmayer informed 
them that he didn’t have a lot of money to dis¬ 
tribute, but thought he could make a good of¬ 
fer. When Widmayer quoted a $10,000 offer, 
Howard was shocked: “Ten thousand dollars! 
I had never heard talk of that much money. I 
jumped out of my socks.” His father was cool, 
calm, and collected about it as he responded, 
“Well, I guess that’s a pretty good offer. At 
least I got my $650 back.” 


the ball over the center field fence, just to show 
off how far I could throw that ball.. threw it over 
the fence...and everybody was laughing. The 
coach said, ‘What is wrong with you? Don’t 
you know where to throw the ball?’ I was so 
embarrassed. I thought they were showing their 
arms! That’s how raw I was. I didn’t know 
how methodically the drill worked. The coach 
sat me on the bench and told me, ‘You go back 
over there and sit down so they can go over the 
drill with you again. ’ It took me a long time to 
get those fundmentals, but if I’d had a Little 
League facility rather than my dad’s pasture lot, 
I would have known more of the basics.” 


So after his father signed the contract with the 
Philadelphia Phillies, Howard headed to 
Leesburg, Florida, to a rookie camp. “When it 
was time for me to go to this rookie league, the 
players were distributed. . .! will say it like it was. 
The white players lived on this side of town 
and, of course, we had to go across the tracks. 
That’s the way life was. Each day we were back 
on the field together,” says Howard. Rookie 
camp involved a lot of workshop style drills. 
Howard’s willingness to work hard at anything 
they asked him to do paid off. “Even though I 
thought I knew something about baseball, I was 
as stupid as anybody could be,” Howard com¬ 
ments. “The drills and stuff they put us through, 
I knew nothing. But, I was a polite fellow and 
did everything they asked me to do. So they 
thought it was worth putting their efforts in me.” 



On one occasion, Howard 
was participating in a drill 
as a catcher. Howard re¬ 
calls, “During this drill, 
the ball was hit to the third 
baseman who would field 
the ball and throw it to 
first. The first baseman 
would throw it back to the 
catcher. What the catcher 
was supposed to do was 
throw it back to the third 
baseman who would then 
throw it back to the 
catcher. When the ball 
came to me, I just threw 


















From Leesburg, Howard graduated from the 
rookie league to three years of A ball in Wis¬ 
consin and Iowa. “The leagues in organized 
baseball go from rookie through A ball, B ball 
or double A, the rookie league being for the be¬ 
ginner, and you move up as you get better. I 
was always on a club where there were plenty 
of people to play my position or someone in 
whom they had invested lots of money. The 
teams traded players and groomed them for other 
organizations to equalize the teams. If you have 
a lot of tools, but you’re not willing to work 
hard, they'd have to keep you in the rookie 
league. It’s up to you to go as far as you can 

go- 

Howard Wood had it all. He had those “tools” 
that he needed and was willing to do what was 
required to succeed. He could run like a deer, 
throw very hard, and he loved to play. They 
looked for someone who had these strengths. 

After his first year with the Philadelphia Phillies, 
Howard was drafted by the Chicago White Sox 
to triple A ball. While he was with the White 
Sox, he was stationed with clubs in Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Ashville, 
North Carolina. He traveled the circuit and 
played in places such as Honolulu, Phoenix, 
Tucson, Indianapolis, and Jacksonville. Howard 
also got the opportunity to play with or against 
a lot of good ball players such as Richie Allen, 
Buddy Bradford, Pat Corralis, Tommy Agee, 
Dave DeBusher, Tommy McGraw, and Pete 
Rose. “I was roommate with Dave DeBusher for 
two seasons in spring training,” says Howard. 
“He was one of the first athletes to play two 
sports. He was a basketball player with the 
Boston Celtics and a baseball player with the 
White Sox. I’m 5' 10", and Dave is 6' 9". We’d 
come off the elevator, and he’d have his elbow 
on my head like I was his crutch. He was a 
great guy.” 

Howard was a good player, but an injury at home 
plate put his career on hold. Howard says, “My 
last year in organized baseball was 1971 or 72. 
At that point in my career, I had my hopes set 
on playing in the major leagues. I was playing 
triple A ball in Indianapolis, Indiana, and was 
getting to play every other day. Then came the 


accident. I was involved in a collision at home 
plate. It devastated me. My leg was tom all to 
pieces. I was taken out of the game and had to 
go to the hospital. I went through surgery to 
repair the damage that had been done to the leg. 
The leg had deteriorated so much, I was sent 
from the hospital to a boys’ camp that the White 
Sox had in Wisconsin for rehabilitation. I 
couldn’t play ball anymore that summer. I rode 
horses and fished and worked with trainers to 
help get strength back in my leg.” 

The next year, Howard went back to spring train¬ 
ing but could feel his injury was holding him 
back. However, he continued to play, even 
though he felt that he could get to a certain level 
but not “over the hump.” The last year that he 
played, he received a blow that led to his deci¬ 
sion to come back to Warsaw. That year he was 
sent from triple A back to double A ball. “I had 
a terrific year the previous season. Why do I 
have to go back?” Howard was thinking. “I’m 
not getting any younger. I need to move to the 
next stage. It was a step back so I thought maybe 
they were telling me something.” After a meet¬ 
ing with the scout and some of the coaches, 
Howard learned that younger players come in 
who have big investments, and the older play¬ 
ers are “put on the back burner.” Howard com¬ 
ments, “That didn’t set too well with me. So I 
decided that I might think of something else, 
and I fell in love with Greyhound. Now, I am 
driving the bus.” 

Even though his career seemed to end on a sour 
note, Howard doesn’t regret the ten years he 
played professional ball: “Those were the great¬ 
est years, I tell you. Having been in professional 
sports and traveling around the world to differ¬ 
ent places and dealing with the quality of people 
that I was connected with year after year...it cer¬ 
tainly made me a better person.” 


Howard had it all. He was built and 
was the right size. He could hit that 
long ball and could throw from the 
squat. Most catchers have to get up 
and make a couple of steps. Some 
people have it and some don't. He 
was one that really had it. 

Amos Syndor 












Howard Wood Remembers... 



Howard Wood's uniform was always there. 


Empty Lockers... 

End ed Careers 

“In spring training, you have all 
these new fellows coming into 
camp from high schools and col¬ 
leges. There are around 200 men 
who start out. However, they 
only have five teams and will 
keep 25 men per squad. So each 
day, you go into the locker room, 
stick your head in the door, and 
look at your locker. If you see 
your uniform, you know you've 
made it one more day. If your 
uniform is gone, it was such an 
embarrassment. The guys who 
got cut would be crying. It never 
happened to me but I saw it hap¬ 
pen right next to me on both 
sides. I would go to the ballpark 
right after breakfast. My reason 
for going so early was to make 
sure that my uniform wasn’t 
gone. If it was gone, I could 
leave before the guys and my 
friends got there. I was lucky 
and was able to hang on.” 


No Second Bat for Me! 

I remember an incident with Jim Coates towards 
the end of his career. He was being loaned out 
and was playing against me. I got the fine op¬ 
portunity to swing a bat against Jim Coates, 
the one and only. Jim Coates threw the ball so 
hard into the catcher, I don’t think I saw it. I 
was scared to death. The next one he threw in 
sort of moved me back. I thought, “I can’t let 
him do this to me.” I guess it was luck, but I 
closed my eyes and hit the ball. It went right 
through his legs on the mound. He jumped up 
on the mound and looked at me. When it was 
time for me to bat again, I said, “I’m sorry 
coach, but I’m not going up there. Jim Coates 
will never hit me with that ball.” 


ove of the Game Gone$$ 

“The difference in today and yesterday in base¬ 
ball is that there wasn’t so much money in¬ 
volved back then. There was more love for the 
game. Today, economics has taken over. I do 
feel that the player’s life is very short on the 
athletic field, and I believe that a person should 
have the opportunity to make as much as he 
can. However, it’s blown out of proportion. 
How can the manager tell the player what to do 
when the player is making ten times more 
money? Guys like Mickey Mantle in his day 
made maybe $75,000, and he argued with the 
club in his later years over his salary. He’s one 
of the greatest that ever played the game. You 
have guys today who are playing for $25 mil¬ 
lion. See what I mean? It doesn’t make sense. 
That’s why there was a strike going on.” 
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Making Headlines 


Mr. Wood shared with us just a few newspaper clippings from his baseball career. Below are 
excerpts from reports of two of his games. It is evident that the two teams he played against were 
not anxious to see him again anytime soon. 


Wood's Blow Keys 
Tourist's 8-5 Victory 


BY JOHN F. PARDON 

Citizen-Times 
Sports Writer 

Howard Wood's grand slam 
homer in the first inning and 
Vic Correll's two-run blast in 
the third frame powered the 
Asheville Tourists to an 8-5 
victory over the Birmingham 
Athletics in an unusual game 
Sunday night at McCormick 
Field. 

Despite a 13 hour bus trip, 
the Tourists looked none the 
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worse for wear and prompltly 
teed off against losing pitcher 
Chris Floethee. 

Jim Mueller opened with a 
single, and after Don Ander¬ 
son fanned, Ken Hottman 
singles to right and Vic 
Correll walked to lead the 
bases. 

Wood, a left-handed hitter, 
followed with his 410 foot 
grand slammer, a shot to deep 
left field. It was his third 
homer... 


Wood Drives in 8 

Win 


BURLIN GTON -Burlington 
won't be anxious to see 
Clinton's Howie Wood again. 

Wood single-handedly beat 
the Bees Sunday with two 
long homers, one a grand 
slammer in the eighth and the 
other a three run blast in the 


Howie Wood 
.. A big, big 
night 


12th which cinched the 10-7 
victory. . . 

It was a one-man show. In 
addition to his two big hom¬ 
ers to the 375 foot mark in 
center field, he added a third- 
inning single which drove in 
Clinton's first run. 
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A Blast from the Past 

by Andy Cox and Art Wright 


The Community Jets, a team with a rich his¬ 
tory, has given the area great baseball action. 
“The team goes way back,” says William West, 
one of the team’s outfielders. “I had an uncle 
who played on the team and he’s about 55 now. 
He hasn’t played ball in twenty years, I know.” 
In fact, the team goes all the way back to 1974 
when the players first walked onto the field. 
The Jets had 25 men, ages 18 and up, when 
they first got together. Howard Wood recalls 
that Rev. Samuel organized it to get people 
involved in church. They held suppers to raise 
money for uniforms. Not only did they have 
to have uniforms, but a ball diamond was also 
needed. They started out at Julia G. Page 
School. The team got together and dug out 
the lines, put down lime, dug out the box, and 
rebuilt the mound. Practice then started that 
spring. After a few months of hard work, the 
Jets finally took the field. During that first 
season, they played teams such as Warsaw, 
Tappahannock, Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Washington, Richmond, and others. 

Nowadays, the Community Jets start playing 


the Sunday after Easter. That afternoon, a big 
tournament is held to kick off the season. The 
first game starts at 11:00 A.M. and the games 
continue all day. All the teams play in a single 
elimination tournament. The next weekend 
the top two teams play to finish up the tourna¬ 
ment. The season continues with games on 
weekend afternoons. The Community Jets play 
teams from Tappahannock, Richmond, 
Middlesex, Westmoreland, and other teams in 
the area. When asked about holding tryouts, 
William West replied, “As far as our team goes, 
it’s pretty much that you hear that a guy is good 
in high school and wants to play. He’ll come 
to practice, and the coaches and manager will 
look at him. If he’s got anything that he can 
contribute to the team, then he can play.” The 
team today plays on what was once an old bean 
field. Howard Wood recalls building it with 
his brothers one winter about 15 years ago. The 
Jets still don’t have many officials. They cur¬ 
rently don’t have hired umpires, but getting 
volunteers seems to work just fine. One of the 
strongest supporters of the team is Herman 
Shelton. Perhaps William West put it best 
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when he said, “Herman Shelton takes care of 
everything. He’s like the manager of the whole 
club. He’s the businessman and handles all 
the financial things. He does it all.” One of 
the financial problems they have to deal with 
is the purchasing of uniforms. This is solved 
by the club’s many activities during the year, 
including fish fries, turkey shoots, and other 
fund-raising projects. 

As with any good sports league, the rivalry is 
always there. The team has always had a fierce 
competition with the Battery from 
Tappahannock and with Westmoreland. 
“There’s such a big crowd whenever we play 
the Batteiy or Westmoreland. It’s just like high 
school all over again,” said William West. 
Sometimes the competition makes for better 
games. One such instance is with the Com¬ 
munity All-Stars from Tappahannock. “'When¬ 
ever we play them on their field, we have scores 
like basketball games. This one game started 
off with us stomping them 17 to 3 and we 
played six innings. They came back and beat 
us with a score something like 27 to 24. It 
goes like that. Every time we play them on 
their field, the home team scores a whole bunch 
of runs. All three years I’ve played they’ve 
beaten us big time on their field. But when 
they come down to Sharps, we usually beat 
them.” 

As stated before, the Jets have a rich history 
filled with many great stories. “The thing that 
really sticks out in my mind,” began William 
West, “is that on the day of the game, we’ll get 
down there early before the game starts, and 
we’ll all sit around shooting the breeze. 
There’re always these older fellows down there 
that tell some of the greatest baseball stories. I 
love it.” 

“There’s a guy up the road, Tiny,” started Wade 
Johnson, who formerly pitched for the Jets, 
“who’s about 6’7" and weighs over 300 pounds. 
He played first base, and we were playing this 
team from North Carolina. When I came in to 
pitch as relief, there was a runner on first base. 
He started giving me a lot of racial, white slurs. 
Tiny has this great big bass voice and he said, 
‘We’re here to play baseball. We’re not here 


"I'll tell you, we had a quality 
team. We were even known in 
surrounding states. A11 the 
teams in the other communi¬ 
ties knew they had to reckon 
with the Community Jets. When 
they played us they knew they 
had to be on their p's and 
q's because we came out to 
beat them. We played to win." 

-Howard Wood 


to deal with racial issues.’ The guy shut up 
and we ended up winning the game.” 

Fans can get really wrapped up in the game. 
William West claims that their biggest fan is 
someone they call Goofy. “He’s at every base¬ 
ball game. He is so pumped, and he gives the 
other team the hardest time. He’s back there 
calling balls and strikes. If the umpire makes 
a bad call, he’s standing there on the sidelines 
with lots to say. Sometimes Goofy gets ex¬ 
tremely upset with a call and will end up on 
the field. The crowd then yells, ‘Come on, 
Goofy, you know you’ve got to get off the field. 
Let the guys play ball.’ Eveiy time somebody 
hits a home run or something, he’s the first 
one on the field,” says William West. “He’s 
the ultimate Jets fan.” 

The Jets still play on the weekends, so if you 
have any boring, summer afternoons on your 
calendar, head out to the ballpark at Sharps. 
If you’re the athletic type, you might even want 
to consider practicing, honing your baseball 
skills, and then trying out for the team. It won’t 
be easy to land a spot on the team, however, 
because you'll have to compete with some of 
the best players around. 
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Dirt from the Dugout 


“Baseball was really an important part 
of my life. I just loved to play baseball. 

I’d get up from the table on Sundays, 
even if we were having fried chicken, 
and go play whenever anyone came by 
and said, ‘Let’s go play baseball.’ 
Whether I was finished or not, I would 
get up and go. 

“I played for the ‘House of David’ one 
time. I was a sophomore in high school. 
Something happened to their pitcher. 

He was sick and couldn’t play. They 
asked Wesley Lowery, who owned the 
local restaurant where they were hav¬ 
ing breakfast, where they might find a 
pitcher. He told them to come out to 
the school to see me; they did and I 
pitched that night. I think that it was 
one of the most memorable moments 
in my life. Here I was, 16 years old, 
playing with these professionals, who 
came with their own lights and set them 
up. It was really something, and I was 
scared, too. I felt so proud of myself 
out there, I didn’t know what to do. I 
was just a young kid, you know.” 

—Tom Fogg , Sr. 

“I can remember that when Mac lived where the 
Masonic Lodge is now, we’d all come down and 
help him with his catching. He would put on his 
catching gear and we’d put on gloves and knee pads 
and all go into his living room. Mac would stand at 
one end of the room and we’d all run and slide into 
him, just to give him practice blocking the plate. I 
don’t know why Mrs. Lowery let us slide on her 
good living room carpet, but she did, day after day, 
year after year.” 

—Brad Lowery 


by Lea Anne Burgess and Christina Royall 


I was coaching baseball at Richmond County and 
Mr. Joseph Tompkins was the coach at A. T. 
Johnson, with whom we had a very intense rivalry. 
One of the main attractions at our May Day was a 
baseball game between these two rivals. Mr. 
Tompkins went to Virginia State College and I fin¬ 
ished at Hampton, so even our college schools were 
rivals. Our games drew large crowds, and a lot of 
people used to come to see Mr. Tompkins and me 
put on a little “show.” We would go out in the 
field arguing, just to get the crowd going. When 
the umpire called a strike, I called it a ball. He did 
the same thing. The games were very competitive 
and we would do anything to win. We always tried 
to rattle each other. He’d rattle me and get me all 
worked up and I didn’t know what I was doing 
sometimes. That was just the fun that we got out 
of it. We were always very close friends. He had 
one pitcher, a boy named Jones. The night before 
the games, he’d carry him to his house and keep 
him there. I always teased him about babysitting 
him. Everytime the boy would put his foot on the 
mound, he’d take it off just before he released the 
ball. I argued with them so much about that, it 
would get the boy upset. He’d be thinking about 
his foot and not his pitching. Those were what 
you call the “Good Ole Days.” 

—Lloyd “Pap” Saunders 


“We used to go to Washington, D.C., and sit in 
the bleachers for 50 cents. We got to see Mickey 
Mantle and Ted Williams, who hit a home run in 
his first game back from the army in the Korean 
War. I think it cost $1.00 to get in that time. I 
was in the grandstands, and I got Ted Williams’s 
autograph. He had blisters on his hands, which 
were raw, because there were no batting gloves 
in those days. I had stopped in the drug store 
and bought a little composition book for a dime. 
He signed my book and books of two or three 
others. The guys that would stop and talk to you 
had the fans.” 

—Ken Blackley 








“This is a picture from my 1946 yearbook of the Warsaw High School District Champion Baseball 
Team. We didn’t go on to regionals like they do now. The top four teams played on May Day, and 
we ended up winning in the district. In the first game we played Oak Grove and I think the score 
was 4-2. The second game was against Heathsville ending up with us on top 9-4.” 

—Webster Sanders 


Team Members Front row: Cordell Sanford, outfield; Buddy Delano, pitcher; Boatwright Sanders, catcher; 
Alfred Pemberton, Jr., shortstop; W. D. Edwards, shortstop; William Walker, second base; W. E. Packett, third 
base. Second row: Webster Sanders, first base; Howard Dishman, outfield; Stewart Dishman, outfield; Aubrey 
Packett, outfield; Winston Batderson, pitcher; Robert Wilkins, second base; Wilbur Ilall outfield; Mr. Henry 
Seward, Coach. 


Mac Lowery says one of the main disappoint¬ 
ments he had growing up was not having pitch¬ 
ing machines and never having anyone to pitch 
to him or having enough baseballs. His prob¬ 
lems were answered, however, in the form of a 
Chesapeake retriever named Tiger. Mac remem¬ 
bers, “Tiger built up a supply of baseballs that 
had been hit foul from a nearby field. Tiger built 
up as many as twenty-four balls at one time. It 
was kind of a unique thing at that time. If I 
didn’t have anybody to practice with. I’d mea¬ 
sure off the distance from second to home and 
put out a cardboard box for second. I’d get my 
mitt and throw one ball after another at the box. 
I could get in plenty of practice before I had to 
go get the balls.” 


“I remember one day we were 
playing in Chuck Shriner’s yard. 

I was pretty young. Herbert 
Delano was carrying milk, and he 
had a dairy where Food Lion is 
now. His milk was in bottles. I 
hit that ball right into the back of 
his milk truck, which was going 
down the road real slow. We had 
to go catch the milk truck to get 
the ball back at the next stop.” 

—J. A. Christopher 




















“Down the first base line at the old Warsaw 
ball field, there was a newer grandstand. There 
used to be a fence in front of that set of bleach¬ 
ers, but it wasn’t when we were playing. It 
was all open bleachers. If the shortstop or the 
third baseman overthrew first base, the ball 
would go in the stands. The runner would 
automatically go to second base. One day we 
decided to put some cinder blocks in front of 
the bleachers so we stacked them up under the 
bottom row of bleachers all the way across. The 
bleachers were 70 or 80 feet long so it took us 
all day to do it. The next day we played Wash¬ 


ington and Lee, and Billy Walker was coach¬ 
ing. Aubrey Lee played shortstop. He turned 
one loose and it went over the top of my head 
at first base. I jumped up in the air, but the 
ball shot over my head. Billy Walker was yell¬ 
ing to his runner, ‘Go, go, go...’ He sent the 
guy to second thinking the ball was going un¬ 
der the bleachers. The ball hit the cinder block 
that we had put there and came right back to 
me. I caught it and flipped it to second base. 
The man tagged the runner out. It worked and 
it was worth the effort because we beat them 
2 - 1 .” 

—Chris Sanders 


“I went to the World Series in 1963, and I thought 
Mr. Stover was going to kick me out of school. 
He had an iron-fisted policy that nobody could go 
on trips like that during school time. I had saved 
my money to go, and Jim Coates had given Mr. 
Marks the tickets. I told my mother, ‘I’m going. 
He can kick me out.’ Several from the area 
went....Arnold Hinson, T. D. Marks, Bob Sand¬ 
ers, and Chris...We were staying in the Ameri¬ 
cana Hotel which had just opened. You know 
what kind of fast life and sights you see around 
the New York area. It was an eye opener. We got 
to eat in Jack Dempsey’s restaurant. He was a 
famous boxer. Meals were about $10 which was 
a fortune back then. We had a pocketful of money 
we had saved. We’d mowed grass and done what¬ 
ever it took to get there. When they brought the 
menus, Mr. Marks looked at us and said, ‘All right 
boys, just go on and order what you want. It’s 
only 19 cents more to go first class.’ In the old 
days when times were tight, the saying was, ‘Only 
19 cents more.’ What we ordered was about the 
most expensive thing on the menu. Mr. Marks 
looked like it set him back that we were that ex¬ 
travagant. He was unaware that we were willing 
to hit our pocketbooks as hard as we hit them. 
The series took three weeks to play. We got to see 
Jim Coates pitch and Willie Mays was playing. 
We also saw Orland Sapat, Wilie McCoveiy, Juan 
Marochel, Whitie Ford, and Mickey Mantle.” 

—Mac Lowery 


“One year, on May Day, we were play¬ 
ing ball, and a fly ball was hit over my 
head. They had a lot of bushes in the 
incinerator, and that’s where the ball 
went, so I went after it and came out 
with cedar brush all over me. My next 
time up at bat, I looked Freddy Carlson, 
the pitcher, right in the face and said, 
T dare you to throw me a fast ball.’ 
He did, I hit it, and it melted. It was 
the most wonderful sound, and I could 
tell that it was going. It went 20 feet 
over the top of the center field 
scoreboard. As I was coming around 
third, I said, ‘Mr. Hudson, I ain’t much 
with the leather, but I’m #$%& with 
the timber! ’ Dean Loudy said, on the 
radio the next day, that the ball was 
still in orbit. I’ll bet the next three or 
four years I didn’t hit anything like 
that. I ruined myself.” 

—Marion Packett 


The Pony League had a special game 
they used to play at Johnny Packett's 
house. It was called “tennis ball.” They 
had a big garage with cinder blocks on 
one side of it. We used to stand back 
and hit the tennis balls. Somebody 
would pitch and they would throw it 
just as hard as they could. We used the 
shed as a backstop. 

—Aubrey Lee Edwards 


































1962 


Parnliam Supermarket Team 

This team competed in a state tournament alon£ with 50-60 other teams throughout 
the state. TLey lost a crucial £ame ly one run in extra Innings and the team that heat 
went on to win the tournament. 


Kneeling: Fred Wayne Mothershead Seated: Stanley Mothershead, Jr., Dickie Clark, Robert Headley, 
Ralph Lewis, Howard Dunaway, Stanley Barrack, Donald Douglas, Mike Hamblin. Standing: J. A. 
Christopher, Alvin Thomas, Neale Packett, Stanley Mothershead, Sr., Ira Hamblin, James Douglas, William 
Schools. 


“In ’63 I went up to the old Warsaw cafete¬ 
ria, where they played basketball. In the fall 
we started off coaching basketball, and I can 
remember the first day of practice, when we 
went there. These guys were just throwing 
the ball against the backboard, like a base¬ 
ball. No touch, no fingertip action, no wrist 
action. Just'bang, bang,’ against the board. 


One of my managers said to me, 'Coach, 
these guys don’t know much about basket¬ 
ball, but you wait til spring because every¬ 
body plays baseball in this school. When 
springtime comes around, you’ll really see 
some good baseball players. ’ I found this to 
be true. The community was crazy about 
baseball.” —Fred Pitman 













One time we were playing Holy Cross College. I happened to pitch that 
day and we won. I was the only marine on the team; everybody else was 
sailors. That night they invited us to a banquet. We had to go in 
uniform. Bob Cousey, the great basketball player, was the speaker. He 
got up and said, “Good evening faculty members, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, and I see one man sitting in the audience.” That was something 
I remember. I also remember the first game I ever played with the navy 
in Rhode Island. I was coming in as a relief pitcher. It was a nice 
stadium and there were houses around it. They announced my name 
and that really made me feel good. I got out there and the catcher came 
out and we talked. I shook myself and got all ready, going through a 
little ritual. Then the batter hit the first ball I threw onto the roof of the 
left field fence and bounced out of sight. That was the end of the game. 

—A/. B. Seward 


In our interviews we have talked to a lot of baseball fans, but none so great as Mac Lowery. 
Read on as Lisa and Mac Lowery discuss how big a fan Mac really is. 

Lisa: When you get married you should never have a baby in the month of October. That’s 
when the World Series and the play-off games are, and when Turner was born. Mac, who is 
not a big coffee drinker, for some reason had this thing about coffee the night we were in the 
hospital having Turner. He kept leaving the labor room, saying, “I’m going to go get a cup of 
coffee.” I had noticed when we came in that there was a big TV in the waiting room. 

Mac: The Phillies and the Dodgers were playing. 

Lisa: It took me a while to catch on, but I finally said, “How’s the coffee?” He said, “HUH?” 
I asked, “What’s the score?” and he went, “How did you know?” I said, “Because you don’t 
even drink coffee!” 

Mac: It was the Philadelphia Phillies and the L.A. Dodgers in 1977,1 think. I can remember 
it was raining and they were playing in Philadelphia, and I would duck in and out, go down 
and check on the score. I think the Dodgers won. There was a controversial close play on 
first, and the umpire was Bruce Flemming. He’s been umpiring a long time now. He called 
the play against the Phillies, and of course, they went berserk. They had instant replay then 
and you could see it was what you’d call a bang-bang play. It could have gone either way. 
When he shot the safe sign for the Dodgers, well, that particular play was the difference in the 
ball game. 

Interviewer: And now, Mac, how much did Turner weigh? We’ve got the play at first base. 
What did you name that child? 

Lisa: I remember when Ellen was an infant. Brad [Lowery] came over to watch a game, and 
they didn’t know anything about what she and I were doing because Hank Aaron hit his 715th 
homerun. 

Mac: Right, it was the night he broke Babe Ruth’s record. As a matter of fact, I remember 
that he hit the home run off of A1 Downing, who pitched for the Richmond Virginians at one 
point. Brad and I went wild over that. 










Wade Johnson plays on a summer league for 
ages 30 years and above. He calls it "a kind of 
Little League for older men." The team plays 
for fun and donates all proceeds to different 
organizations. 

“The league is called the Virginia Baseball 
Congress,” says Wade, “and they select all-star 
players. They select you based upon your cur¬ 
rent performance. I was on the Texas Rang¬ 
ers. We played the Silver Bullets. The Silver 
Bullets is a special arrangement. It is the first 
all-women pro baseball team to play against 
men's teams. It’s amusing because some of 
the men on the Rangers just knew that no 
woman could ever beat them. But if they had 
been doing their homework, they would have 
known better. There was a Division 2 College 
team that lost 4-3 to the Silver Bullets. (Divi¬ 
sion 2 is a college team made up of young men 
in top shape.) So these guys on my team said, 
‘No woman will ever beat us. They can’t do 
it.’ 

“The women won. They won before we threw 
out the first ball. It rained that day and there 


were 6,000 people. If it hadn’t rained, the place 
would’ve been packed. From the first pitch 
those people were for the ladies. The girls in¬ 
sisted that we play contact when the path was 
blocked and not give them any breaks—just play 
straight up baseball. The score was 4-3, but 
they called a girl out for leaving the base too 
soon. She really didn’t, so the score should 
have been 5-3. After the game, all those guys 
who had said that a woman couldn’t beat them 
had a hard time facing their wives and co-work- 
ers. They had made lots of bets. 

“The first baseman for the Silver Bullets, Julie 
Croteau, was the first woman to play on an 
NCAA Division II men's team. This was after 
she waged an unsuccessful battle in court to 
play on her high school baseball team. Now 
an assistant baseball coach at a northern Vir¬ 
ginia community college, she is the first woman 
ever to coach a men's NCAA baseball team. 
Julie made some fantastic defensive plays in 
their game against us, and scored two of their 
three runs. The Silver Bullets are nice ladies 
that are selling the game of baseball.” 


So many times we expect to always win and 
expect to win without doing anything to win. 

Desire is really important. 

—Wade Johnson 


Stanley Barrack was an amazing player. In 
softball he could cover more ground and throw 
out more runners than any other person I ever 
saw play shortstop. He played shortstop in 
softball and first base in baseball. His arms 
were unusually long and it looked as though 
he could reach five feet and backhand the ball. 
He would throw to first and the ball would 
curve twenty feet, but he got 99 percent of the 
runners out. He was great. 

—Neale Packed 


We were playing Lancaster and I was 
pitching. Freddie Carlson was their 
pitcher. He was a really good pitcher 
and we both had about the same amount 
of speed. At the top of the second in¬ 
ning, Freddie walked up to the plate. I 
don't know how it happened but I just 
rared back, closed my eyes, and 
hummed the ball as hard as I could. The 
ball tailed off and hit him in the head, 
knocking him out. He was out for the 
rest of the game. All I wanted to do 
was let him see my speed, to impress 
this rival pitcher. I hadn't counted on 
this happening. 

—Roger Hanks 














win or 


who wind 


To play church softball you would never know it was a holy thing, according to many 
players. Everyone was out to win. Dean Loudy probably put it best when he said, “It’s 
not whether you win or lose, but who wins the fight after the game.” 


Though they argued a lot, many friendships were born in church softball. Dean Loudy 
tells of a specific friend of his who was an inspiration to him. “His name was Chuck 
Bunch. Chuck was a pitcher and I caught. Billy Grigsby played first base. We had 
played together a lot and decided to form a team. I remember one game we played 
where the bases were loaded. It was the bottom half of the last inning and Chuck was 
pitching. Nobody scored. They hit three right straight back to Chuck and he just threw 
them home and I stepped on home plate. You never forget winning a game like that 
with the bases loaded. Chuck worked for REA at the time. One day he was working on 
a power line that wasn’t supposed to be hot, but it was. Chuck was burned completely 
down one side of his arm, leg, and side. We thought it was a miracle he was alive, his 
playing days definitely over. Chuck came out of the hospital and through sheer deter¬ 
mination, effort, and grit, worked out and exercised. He walked and threw and, lo and 
behold, a couple of years later he was playing softball again. Chuck showed me that 
you can do a lot of things if you put your mind to it.” 


Dean Loudy tells of another time when he organized a softball team made up of the 
better players from the church league. Sponsored by the radio station, the team was 
known as the "Statics." Dean Loudy remembers one game on the Fourth of July: "Roy 
was the pitcher and I was the catcher. Roy, a great player, was pitching a perfect game. 
Not a man had reached first base. A batter from this Texaco team, trying to do anything 
to get a hit, laid down a bunt. It was out in front of the plate. I jumped out to get hold 
of the ball. Roy was so rung up to get his perfect game he rushed in, grabbed the ball 
away from me, and threw it over the first baseman's head. He still got a no-hitter, but 
not a perfect game." 


I remember one game Curtis Packett was playing center field 
and somebody hit a ground ball to center field, with a man 
on second. They were going to score. Curtis got the ball, 
reared back to throw to home, and the guy that hit the ball 
was just getting to second. When Curtis turned the ball 
loose, the guy from second was racing home. When that 
ball was thrown, you could hear it coming, going 
"Sssssssssss" through the air. I yelled, "Watch it!" The ball 
coming from behind the runner hit him right in the back, 
there was a big thud, and it knocked him down. Curtis could 
really throw a ball. 

—Robbie Sanders 


The church league is different 
now. There was a lot of enthu¬ 
siasm back then, not quite so 
churchy, with even a lot of 
preachers showing themselves. 
But everybody’s got to have a 
little desire in their heart to win. 

—M.B. Seward 





















B efore there was Little League, differ¬ 
ent citizens funded local boys’ baseball 
teams, and their generosity made it pos¬ 
sible for the youth to have something to do. 
Richmond County teams could play teams from 
other areas because of these sponsors who gave 
both time and money. Sherwood O’Bier, owner 
and operator of See’ N’ O Auto Parts, was one 
of these dedicated contributors. He managed 
his own team and provided equipment, uni¬ 
forms, and transportation for his ball players. 

A lover of baseball, Mr. O’Bier began in the 
60’s to sponsor baseball teams in other coun¬ 
ties as well as Richmond County. In 1972 he 
noted that there were numerous boys aged ten 
to twelve wanting to play ball, so he started 
putting together his own team. Besides man¬ 
aging the team, his business furnished gloves, 
bats, ball, uniforms, and hats. After a heated 
discussion to decide on a team name, the boys 
came up with the name “Warsaw Saints,” as 
they thought that sounded better than the “War¬ 
saw Devils.” The name was printed on their 
uniforms, and they were off to a good start. 



First team (73-74): 1st row-Rodney Baughan, Jack 
Walker, Yog is h Sood, David Scott, Brian Sanders, Keith 
Williams; 2nd row-Keith Peyton, Daniel Veney, Andrew 
O'Bier, Dave Christopher, Billy Carden; 3rd row-Bret 
Albert, Jimmy Strong, Ray Scales, Gary Brown, mgr. 



Sherwood O'Bier was recognized in 1985 for his 
outstanding community service 


The boys played teams from surrounding ar¬ 
eas. William Acree coached a team from 
Famham, James Pipes sponsored a Montross 
team, and Jack Carson coached a team from 
Tappahannock. Twin boys were on the 
Tappahannock team and whenever one of them 
came to bat, the Warsaw boys would say, “Get 
him away from there. He just batted. He can’t 
bat again.” The boys were always treated to 
ice cream at the Tastee Freeze after each game 
and enjoyed riding in the back of Mr. O’Bier’s 
old pickup truck. 

In 1985 Mr. O’Bier was chosen by the Warsaw 
Chamber of Commerce as Businessman of the 
Year. He was cited for his outstanding com¬ 
munity service and involvement over many 
years. It was clear that Sherwood O’Bier loved 
the game of baseball and enjoyed teaching the 
game to the youth. He and others like him 
kept the baseball spirit alive in the 70’s and 
early 80’s. 
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RICHMOND COUNTY 


It all started... 

Back in the 70's, Richmond County boys played 
baseball with the Westmoreland County Little 
League. The two counties played together and 
there was some great competition. However, 
Richmond County parents and coaches some¬ 
times disagreed with those in the Westmoreland 
league. After evening meetings that ran into 
the early morning hours between 
Westmoreland and Richmond County families, 
Donald King, Walther Fidler, and Wayne 
Pierson decided that there was a better way to 
provide for the needs of the Richmond County 
youths. 

At this time, there were only a few Little League 
teams. When the boys went to tryouts, if they 
weren’t good enough, they didn’t get to play. 
Only a few players were picked from Richmond 
County. “I carried Larry to the tryouts, and he 
was lucky to make the team,” recalls Wayne 
Pierson, “but there were a whole lot of kids 
that didn’t make the team. They were coming 
off the field crying. That was the worst thing 
for me to see.” Richmond County finally de¬ 
cided to organize its own sanctioned Little 
League program. Wayne Pierson adds, “We 
got in touch with the person who was head of 
Little League 
baseball in this 
area. We met 
with him one 
Sunday afternoon 
and told him 
what we wanted 
to do. He told us 
how to go about 
it and how to 
write up the char¬ 
ter.” In 1981, 

Richmond 
County got its 
charter. 

During that win¬ 
ter, a board of 
nine members 


that rotated in three year terms was formed. 
Donald Douglas was the first president, and 
Wayne Pierson served as vice-president. Other 
members of the board included Evelyn King, 
Norman Harrison, Walther Fidler, Donald 
King, Larry Thorne, Shirley Clark, and Dickie 
Gordon. The president and vice-president were 
elected from the board. Teresa France served 
as the first secretary. 

There were six boys’ teams that first year and 
that was quickly expanded to include the se¬ 
nior league the next year. Games were played 
at Warsaw Elementary School, Levi’s, 
Norman’s Corner Store, and at the Commu¬ 
nity Jets' ballpark at Sharps. In fact, the first 
donation towards building a Little League com¬ 
plex came from the Community Jets ball team. 

In a summary of Richmond County Little 
League history at the opening day ceremonies 
in 1985 when the new complex was dedicated, 
Walther Fidler had this to say, “The big item 
was fund raising. We were starting out with 
nothing, virtually nothing. We had a handful 
of uniforms that Westmoreland was kind 
enough to let us have back, but that’s it. That 



An eye-catching Little League float appeared in Richmond County's Victory 
Celebration parade in 1981. 
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CELEBRATES 15 YEARS 



Bert France hurls one in. 


was all we had. Our first budget was to raise 
$12,000 dollars that first year. We opened our 
bank account with our first donation, which 
came from the Sharps Jets ball team commu¬ 
nity group. That year, with a budget of 
$12,000, we raised $13,065. We raised enough 
money to buy uniforms for the 192 boys. It 
took off from there with a lot of work from 
many people putting in countless hours mak¬ 
ing a lot of sacrifices.” Naturally there were 
some problems at first. A few parents were 
not content with the way the Little League was 
being run. Umpires were not showing up for 
games. There were parents who would get mad 
at the directors because they wouldn’t change 
the umpire’s call. “One of the things we had 
to do was to teach parents, umpires and our¬ 
selves what the rules were,” says Wayne 
Pierson. “Little did most of us know that once 
the game starts, the umpire is in complete con¬ 
trol of the diamond, and the director cannot 
put a foot on the field without the umpire’s 
permission. I think sometimes we parents have 
forgotten that.” The umpires took a lot of abuse 
for their unpaid jobs. 

The key to the success of the Little League was 
a lot of support. There were good people on 
the board that put in a lot of time, and they 
sought and received financial backing that re¬ 
ally helped. After the teams were organized, 
Wayne presented a plan to the Rotary Club 
around 1982 for building ball fields. He re¬ 
members that some actually laughed at him. 
“They thought this was unheard of, that it could 
never happen in Richmond County,” says 
Wayne. “That gave us a little more incentive. 
When people tell you that you can’t do some¬ 


thing, that just makes you want to do it more.” 
He really pushed for it, and there were many 
who helped and worked. When they first had 
the concession stand up there at the old ball 
park, Wayne would take a charcoal grill and 
cook hot dogs and hamburgers, and his wife, 
Sandra, would sell Cokes. They later borrowed 
a popcorn popper and started selling popcorn 
and were really making money. Today’s con¬ 
cession stand, which boasts of soft crab and 
steak sandwiches, has come a long way. 

“We did what we thought in our hearts was 
best for the kids,” says Wayne. “We had a pretty 
good group of people with good thoughts on 
the board. We had a lot of long board meet¬ 
ings, usually meeting every week. When you 
are dealing with people’s children, you’re 
bound to step on a lot of toes. One thing that 
really helped us be successful was that we 
weren’t persuaded a lot by what the parents 
wanted, and I think the program has been suc¬ 
cessful.” Wayne Pierson served as vice-presi¬ 
dent for approximately 13 years. He’s still on 
the board but is not quite as active. 

From the diligent efforts of the many people 
who worked to develop the Little League pro¬ 
gram in Richmond County, amazing results 
have been produced. Richmond County Little 
League is now known all over the state because 



Heather Lucas swings into action. 
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It's a whole new same... 

When Richmond County Little League was first 
organized, it was a whole different ball game. 
Initially, there were just a few teams and only 
the very best got to play. All children now 
have the opportunity to play under the league’s 
present philosophy. Wayne Pierson says, “I 
think we had 15 teams that first year. We made 
a decision that everybody who wanted to play 
would be able to play somewhere.” 

“Before, you played to win. Now you play to 
learn,” comments Leon Douglas. M. B. Seward 
agrees, “Winning was the big thing when I 
played. We’ve got a wonderful setup now 
where you learn a lot about the sport and sports¬ 
manship.” Under the present rules, everyone 
has to play two innings and bat once. One of 
the advantages of this type of organization is 
that more players are learning the fundamen¬ 


tals of the game. They are also learning about 
teamwork and good sportsmanship. Tom 
Fogg, Sr. comments, “The Little League pro¬ 
gram is one of the best things that ever hap¬ 
pened to this county. So many children get a 
chance to play ball.” 

Coach Ellen Gaines and Coach Ken Blackley 
credit Little League for the development of the 
high school programs. At the 1995 RHS Sports 
Banquet, Coach Gaines said, "I would like to 
thank my farm team, the Richmond County 
Little League.” Blackley states, “Over the past 
15 years, our program has gotten stronger. 
Eight years ago, our girls hadn’t won a game 
in I don’t know how many years. When the 
girls' program started, all of a sudden, they 
started getting stronger. I don’t make any bones 
about it. You just can’t do it by yourself as a 
coach. You’ve got to have the whole system.” 



When those little kids put 
those uniforms on you just 
get a kick out of watching 
them. They think they're 
just like big leaguers. 1 re¬ 
member one time a couple 
of years ago I was down at 
the T-ball diamond. It was 
hot that Saturday morning, 
and the children's faces 
were really red. One little 
boy on shortstop sat right 
down. He laid his hat be¬ 
side him, put his little glove 
next to him, and began to 
make a little pile of dirt in 
front of him. He raked up 
all the gravel and sand he 
could and grabbed a hand¬ 
ful of it, raised it up, and 
watched it sift through his 
fingers. There he was, sit¬ 
ting and sifting the dirt 
while they were playing 

ball. He didn t stop, he just 
kept on playing in his dirt pile. Then after a on straight, and started playing ball again, 

while he must have realized what he was do- They can keep their minds on baseball just so 

ing and he got up, put his glove on, put his hat long and that's all. <? / 

-- lA/eodter T^anaerd 


A T-ball program was added to the Little League in 1994. 


» 
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They built it 


L 



The new complex—a six 
field dream for most 
children who play ball 
with the Richmond 
County Little League- 
originated in May of 
1985. A dedication cer¬ 
emony was held, and 
many people attended, 
wanting to be a part of 
Richmond County's 
Little League history. 
The dedication of the 
complex made the fields 
the home of one of Rich¬ 
mond County’s favorite 
pastimes, baseball and 
softball. 


Preliminary work on the development of the 
ballpark began in September, 1982. Little 
League organizers were hoping they could 
reach an agreement with the Board of Su¬ 
pervisors to be allowed to construct fields 
on the county’s property next to Richmond 
County Elementaiy School. The new com¬ 
plex would give its almost 200 Little Leagu¬ 
ers a new, larger field on which to play. With 
the help of the Board of Supervisors, Rich¬ 
mond County Little League was able to lease 
the land. Work began on the grading and 
seeding of the fields, and by the spring of 
’85, the fields were ready for play. 


Billy Omohundro and Waller Morris , kneeling, use 
surveying equipment to lay off the new fields. 



Donald King followed Donald Douglas as president of the Little League Here he is being introduced with 
his board members. 
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On May 18, 1985, the new complex was no 
longer a dream, but a reality. The dedication 
ceremony included an opening prayer by Rev. 
Allen Mitchell of Totuskey Baptist Church, a 
history of Richmond County Little League by 
Walther Fidler, and comments by other board 
members. An additional highlight of the day 
was guest speaker Ken Smith, first baseman 
for the Richmond Braves. He presented the 
Little League with an autographed baseball, 
giving the hope that someday, young Little 
Leaguers from Richmond County will have a 
chance to play in minor or major league ball. 

The new complex was a turning point for the 
Richmond County Little League. It was a 
luxury for the small county, a luxury which 
had been well-planned with the help of many 
adults, with and without children who were 
actually playing in the Little League program. 


S am so deity hied that we Lave Jo many new faceJ activety worhiny in cjCittle JPeayue. ZJhat J 
wLal it lahej. -3l tale J the infusion ofnew hlood, new parentj, and new famitieJ. s4j you aft are 
Leyinniny to realize, mojt of the work U done hy parentj of the children who play. Ijet, there is 
a larye Jeyment of you who do no t ha VO children involvedin oCiltle cjCoaguo who am Spending lime, 
money, and energy with it. ...effort* lihe <J\flle rdeague represent vision on the part of certain 
people who step in and tahe the initiative to yet things done for no Selfish reason at all, hut for the 
yood of those that they live around. ^Jhere am so many negative things in our Society today, that 
unless we do Something tihe this constantly and mpeated/y, year after year, we will map the 
grapes of wrath five or ten years down the road. 

--comments made hy WJalike r ^duller during dedication cermemonies 



Donald Douglas , first Little League president 


The complex was a gift that may one day be 
the home of Richmond County’s own star ma¬ 
jor leaguer. ^ 7 . / // 

--~J)ara wJidweil 


Evelyn King joins her 
husband\ Donald King , 
at the dedication 
cerenwney. Because of 
his continual efforts and 
true dedication , Mr. 
King was a key factor in 
developing the new 
complex. Walther 
Fidler says , "I think 
Donald King was 
instrumental in spurring 
on the whole thing. All 
day long he was thinking 
of what to do next " 
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Vlmt a LittLe. Le.ciGue_R? 

as read by Sandra Pierson at Dedication of new complex 


Between the innocence of infancy and the dig¬ 
nity of manhood, we find an unpredictable crea¬ 
ture called the Little Leaguer. Little Leaguers 
come in assorted weights, sizes, uniform col¬ 
ors and numbers, but all Little Leaguers have 
the same creed: to play every 
second of every minute of ev¬ 
ery inning of every game to the 
best of his ability. Little Leagu¬ 
ers are found everywhere tagging, 
chasing after, batting against, pitching 
to, picking off, or sliding into the en¬ 
emy. Kids may kid them, umpires anger 
them, fans cheer them, kid brothers idol- ^ 
ize them, older brothers tolerate them, girl¬ 
friends adore them, and mothers worry about 
them. A Little Leaguer is spirit in a pair of 
spikes, dignity in a dugout, gentleness with a 
glove, and the best of young manhood with a 
bat in his hand. To his coach, he has the sta¬ 
bility of mush, the speed of a snail, the men¬ 
tality of a mule, is held together by scotch tape, 


baling wire, sponge rubber and has about as 
much chance of playing the next game as his 
grandfather. A Little Leaguer likes hot show¬ 
ers, homeruns, short practice sessions, gener¬ 
ous scores, his name in the paper, and the sat¬ 
isfaction that comes from being part of a per¬ 
fectly executed play. He 
is not much for wind 
sprints, sitting on the 
bench, rainy days, lec¬ 
tures, tetanus shots, bat boy, or bunting prac¬ 
tice. A Little Leaguer is a wonderful crea- 
ture. You can criticize him, but you can’t 
discourage him. You can beat his team, 
but you can’t make him quit. You can 
take him out of the game, but you can’t get 
him out of the baseball. You might as well 
admit it. Be you the umpire, sponsor, coach or 
fan, when you leave the field grouchy or upset 
because your team has lost, he can make you 
feel a might ashamed with just two sincere 
words, “We tried.” 




Clare Clements decided to add a little 
something extra to the 1994 Opening Day 
Ceremonies. She called Little League 
President Shirley Lucas and asked if she could 
sing "Take Me Out to the Ball Game" on 
Opening Day Shirley took this unusual request 
from a 5-year old seriously and so did Clare. 
When asked if she was nervous, Clare said, 
" Yes, and that's why I stamped my foot while / 
sang. " Clare did such a great job she was 
invited back this year to repeat the 
performance, and she sang proudly, wearing 
her T-ball Orioles uniform for the first time. 
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It takes more than you'd 
think... 

There would probably be no Little League 
ballpark here in the town of Warsaw if it 
weren’t for the endless hours of work donated 
by volunteers. Not many people realize that 
every job done there is voluntary. No one is 
paid to do anything. It’s simply amazing that 
Richmond County’s Little League organization 
is so successful, considering all of the tasks 
that need to be undertaken in order to make 
the place run smoothly. Some of these duties 
include coaching, umpiring, working the con¬ 
cession stand, taking care of the equipment, 
picking up litter, and managing the fields. 
Shirley Lucas claims, “We have volunteers, but 
there are not as many volunteers as you might 
think there would be. We have a work day 
before opening day and there might be ten 
people who come to help get the fields ready. 
Some say they’d help if they were asked. You’d 
think if someone really wanted to help, they’d 
come on and volunteer.” 

One considerable slice of the volunteer pie is 
composed of the team coaches. Some people 
are very willing to give of their time and tal¬ 
ents. Shirley declares, “When I couldn’t find 
anybody else to coach the senior boys I called 
Tommy Scott and he said, ‘I’d love to do it.’ 
When you call someone and they answer you 
like that, it’s just what you want to hear.” 

A lot of Little League coaches begin coaching 
teams in the minor 
league and work their 
way up to senior 
league. M. C. Hinson 
states, “Most of the 
coaches start because 
they have a child play¬ 
ing ball.” Neale 
Packett is one of the 
many examples of 
parents who follow 
their children through 
the ranks. He started 
coaching when his 
children came along. 


Neale says, “I coached the big league boys in 
1988 and went to the state tournament with 
them. I coached one year with my son. Then 
I coached Crystal two years and went to the 
state finals with her. My older children, Randy 
and Lisa, helped me coach two years. My 
granddaughter started playing T-ball this year 
and they wanted me to coach that. But I’m 
coaching a girls’ senior team.” 

When talking about fine coaches and hard 
working volunteers, Walter Morris’s name is 
often mentioned. Shirley Morris says, “Walter 
loved Little League as much as anything he 
did his whole life. He loved working with the 
kids. Little League is where the kids get a re¬ 
ally firm foundation, and I think he taught them 
a lot. Walter would leave our house with grass 
six inches tall to go to the Little League park 
to cut grass, lay off the field, line the field, 
coach, work the concession stand, or whatever. 
The Little League took priority over other 
things, and I learned to understand that it was 
important to him. It was what he loved. So 
many people have made the Little League what 
it is.” 

Wayne Pierson declares, “When the league first 
got started, Walter and I both took off time 
when we should have been working to work 
on the fields and get them ready to play ball. 
Somebody had to do it and we just made up 
our minds we would do it. Walter put a lot of 
time in it. He coached several years before his 
son was old enough to play. He coached all 
the way through till he passed away.” 



Umpires from the earlier Little League years included Gordon Wilkins, Lannie 
Williams, Dave Williams, A. D. Davis, Paul Sanders, Stanley Mothershead, 
Keith Amos, Glenn Settle, and Leonard Rock. 
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WtHcif 12 ci LittLe. Le.aGue .^7 

as read by Sandra Pierson at Dedication of new complex 


Between the innocence of infancy and the dig¬ 
nity of manhood, we find an unpredictable crea¬ 
ture called the Little Leaguer. Little Leaguers 
come in assorted weights, sizes, uniform col¬ 
ors and numbers, but all Little Leaguers have^ 
the same creed: to play every 
second of every minute of ev¬ 
ery inning of every game to the 
best of his ability. Little Leagu¬ 
ers are found everywhere tagging, 
chasing after, batting against, pitching 
to, picking off, or sliding into the en¬ 
emy. Kids may kid them, umpires anger 
them, fans cheer them, kid brothers idol¬ 
ize them, older brothers tolerate them, girl¬ 
friends adore them, and mothers worry about 
them. A Little Leaguer is spirit in a pair of 
spikes, dignity in a dugout, gentleness with a 
glove, and the best of young manhood with a 
bat in his hand. To his coach, he has the sta¬ 
bility of mush, the speed of a snail, the men¬ 
tality of a mule, is held together by scotch tape. 


baling wire, sponge rubber and has about as 
much chance of playing the next game as his 
grandfather. A Little Leaguer likes hot show¬ 
ers, homeruns, short practice sessions, gener¬ 
ous scores, his name in the paper, and the sat¬ 
isfaction that comes from being part of a per- 
fectly executed play. He 
is not much for wind 
sprints, sitting on the 
bench, rainy days, lec¬ 
tures, tetanus shots, bat boy, or bunting prac¬ 
tice. A Little Leaguer is a wonderful crea- 
ture. You can criticize him, but you can’t 
discourage him. You can beat his team, 
but you can’t make him quit. You can 
take him out of the game, but you can’t get 
him out of the baseball. You might as well 
admit it. Be you the umpire, sponsor, coach or 
fan, when you leave the field grouchy or upset 
because your team has lost, he can make you 
feel a might ashamed with just two sincere 
words, “We tried.” 




Clare Clements decided to add a little 
something extra to the 1994 Opening Day 
Ceremonies. She called Little League 
President Shirley Lucas and asked if she could 
sing "Take Me Out to the Ball Game" on 
Opening Day. Shirley took this unusual request 
from a 5-year old seriously and so did Clare. 
When asked if she was nervous, Clare said, 
" Yes, and that's why I stamped my foot while I 
sang. " Clare did such a great job she was 
invited back this year to repeat the 
performance, and she sang proudly, wearing 
her T-ball Orioles uniform for the first time. 
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(t takes more than you'd 
think... 

There would probably be no Little League 
ballpark here in the town of Warsaw if it 
weren’t for the endless hours of work donated 
by volunteers. Not many people realize that 
eveiy job done there is voluntary. No one is 
paid to do anything. It’s simply amazing that 
Richmond County’s Little League organization 
is so successful, considering all of the tasks 
that need to be undertaken in order to make 
the place run smoothly. Some of these duties 
include coaching, umpiring, working the con¬ 
cession stand, taking care of the equipment, 
picking up litter, and managing the fields. 
Shirley Lucas claims, “We have volunteers, but 
there are not as many volunteers as you might 
think there would be. We have a work day 
before opening day and there might be ten 
people who come to help get the fields ready. 
Some say they’d help if they were asked. You’d 
think if someone really wanted to help, they’d 
come on and volunteer.” 

One considerable slice of the volunteer pie is 
composed of the team coaches. Some people 
are very willing to give of their time and tal¬ 
ents. Shirley declares, “When I couldn’t find 
anybody else to coach the senior boys I called 
Tommy Scott and he said, ‘I’d love to do it.’ 
When you call someone and they answer you 
like that, it’s just what you want to hear.” 

A lot of Little League coaches begin coaching 
teams in the minor M 


league and work their 
way up to senior 
league. M. C. Hinson 
states, “Most of the 
coaches start because 
they have a child play- 
ing ball.” Neale 
Packett is one of the 
many examples of 
parents who follow 
their children through 
the ranks. He started 
coaching when his 
children came along. 
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Neale says, “I coached the big league boys in 
1988 and went to the state tournament with 
them. I coached one year with my son. Then 
I coached Crystal two years and went to the 
state finals with her. My older children, Randy 
and Lisa, helped me coach two years. My 
granddaughter started playing T-ball this year 
and they wanted me to coach that. But I’m 
coaching a girls’ senior team.” 

When talking about fine coaches and hard 
working volunteers, Walter Morris’s name is 
often mentioned. Shirley Morris says, “Walter 
loved Little League as much as anything he 
did his whole life. He loved working with the 
kids. Little League is where the kids get a re¬ 
ally firm foundation, and I think he taught them 
a lot. Walter would leave our house with grass 
six inches tall to go to the Little League park 
to cut grass, lay off the field, line the field, 
coach, work the concession stand, or whatever. 
The Little League took priority over other 
things, and I learned to understand that it was 
important to him. It was what he loved. So 
many people have made the Little League what 
it is.” 

Wayne Pierson declares, “When the league first 
got started, Walter and I both took off time 
when we should have been working to work 
on the fields and get them ready to play ball. 
Somebody had to do it and we just made up 
our minds we would do it. Walter put a lot of 
time in it. He coached several years before his 
son was old enough to play. He coached all 
the way through till he passed away.” 






Umpires from the earlier Little League years included Gordon Wilkins, Lannie 
Williams, Dave Williams, A. D. Davis, Paul Sanders, Stanley Mothershead, 
Keith Amos, Glenn Settle, and Leonard Rock. 
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Reggie Branrt introduces President Shirley Lucas and a group of faithful volunteers who have served on 
the board for many years. 


Shirley Lucas says, “Probably the hardest thing 
is finding enough umpires for all the ball 
games. We have clinics, and last year ten 
people came.” Maybe if some people realized 
how difficult it is to find an umpire for every 
game, they wouldn’t complain as much about 
them. 

Parents are very famous for going to extremes 
over a ball game. Some people have com¬ 
mented that if the parents would stay at home, 
the kids would have a lot more fun. Umpires 
sometimes say the worst part about their job is 
dealing with irate mothers who come leaping 
at them from the stands. “The parents are still 
arguing after the game, but the kids are over 
there playing with each other,” claims Amos 
Sydnor. “For them when the game is over, the 
bad feelings are over. But with the parents, 
that thing stays inside of them and burns and 
burns.” 

What drives the volunteers who appear to make 
their homes at the ballpark from March until 
July? For some, it’s the smile of a child get¬ 
ting his first hit in a game. For others, it’s 
watching children improve year after year. For 
still others, it goes all the way back to the old 
ball field in Warsaw where the Warsaw Semi- 
pro team played. Chris Sanders explains, 
“When Brad Lowery and I came along, his fa¬ 
ther and my father played on the Warsaw ball 
team. We were both really lucky to have par¬ 
ents who were good athletes. We had heard 
stories all our lives about all these great games. 
We never got a chance to experience that era 
because it was over when we came along, but 
we loved the game. Mr. Marks and the Pony 
League gave us a touch of what our parents 
had, but it still wasn’t the whole thing. Then 



Tommy Scott, a faithful Little League supporter 
and coach for many years 


we helped form our Little League program here 
in Warsaw and worked with it and worked with 
it. The program became almost cancerous be¬ 
cause we kept putting our hearts in it more and 
more in order to recreate something that was 
as good as what our parents had. Having our 
kids move through the Little League program 
and go on to win a state championship was 
fulfilling. So I think this may have been what 
drove me to work so hard with our Little 
League program.” 

^7rou/er 



Bill King recognizes David Belfield for all his 
many years of dedication to the Little League 
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you've come a lone wav... 




There were three girls on Maston Davis' Houston Astros team in 1981. 1st row: Ryan Davis, batboy, 
Carrie Parker, Douglas Packett, Stephen Pruitt, Timmy Williams, John Carey, Stuart Ferguson, Todd 
Davis, batboy. 2nd row: Kelly Roberts, Matt Teese, Jamie Lowery, Kelly Teese, David Wilkins, Trey 
Reynolds, Angie Jenkins. Bill Pruitt and Walter Morris assisted with the coaching. 


When Little League was first organized, girls 
had few options to play ball. They could play 
in pickup games in the neighborhood, on a 
school team, or play hardball with the guys. 
But there were no softball teams for girls. 
Those with a desire to play had to play with 
the boys on a baseball team. Amos Sydnor 
remembers having the first girl on his team. 
“Back then,” he comments, “you picked kids 
from a certain area for your team. I worked 
with kids from Sharps. Katherine McCartney 
was from Sharps and played on my team. She 
was accident prone. She sprained her ankle 
and got hit on the tip of her finger, but she was 
tough. She caught a lot of harrassment. You 
can imagine how kids are, but whatever hap¬ 
pened on the field, there wasn’t a grudge.” 

The next year, more girls signed up and played 
hardball. Clarence Sanders had two girls on 
his team. He recalls, “That was an experience. 
The girls had never had a league of their own 
and were never allowed to participate in the 
boys’ league. I have an autographed baseball 
with Teresa King’s name on it. She played 
first base, but I pitched her one day. She struck 


out one boy, and I don’t guess he’s ever gotten 
over it. The other girl on the team was Temple 
Cupitt. In one game she got up to pinch hit in 
the sixth inning and hit a triple. We won the 
game off of her hit.” 



John Slusser, manager of the Major Girls Orioles, 
holds a sideline conference with catcher Kimberly 
Dunaway and pitcher Carrie Townshend 
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Astros softball team in 1986. 


Girls didn’t start playing on orga¬ 
nized Little League softball teams 
until 1986, the year after the new 
complex was dedicated. Shirley 
Lucas remembers having to get on 
the phone to recruit enough girls 
to play. “The girls had not played 
ball, and most weren’t interested,” 
she reflects. “Tasha and Tonya 
Thomas were two that we recruited. 

Tasha started pitching then. Tasha 
had a baseball glove that was very, 
very small. The softball would 
stick up out of it, but she used it 
for a long time. Tonya didn’t have 
a glove. I told her about one I had 
seen at a yard sale on the way to 
the ballpark, so she purchased that 
glove at the yard sale for a few dol¬ 
lars. When we played in a district 
tournament that year, they were 
just getting over the chicken pox, but they just 
had to come to the game anyway.” 

From the earlier days when girls had to be re¬ 
cruited by phone calls, things have definitely 
changed. The Little League now has major 


and senior league divisions with four teams in 
each. The girls even have one big league team. 
“We could probably have two big league 
teams,” speculates Shirley, “if the boyfriends 
would let them play. We do have some prob¬ 
lems with that when they get older.” 





Forming new friends 
is one of the great 
benefits of the Little 
League program 


I wouldn't take a million dollars to have missed some of the things that have happened 
We've had girls in the field picking grass during a game. Once we were playing and the little 
girl who was playing right field ran off the field and out around the fence She had to go to 
the bathroom so she just left the field. 1 will never forget Hillary Pugh, our 1st baseman. 
Once, all of a sudden, she ran screaming across the field to me “Agghhhhh ” was all she 
could say at first 1 finally heard her say, “A bee's in my shirt! A bee's in my shirt!" We had 
to go into the dugout and pull her shirt up to get the bee out 

—Sandra Clements 
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Looking ahead... 


The job of a Little League 
president does not run with the 


It was standing room only at the 1995 Opening Day ceremony. 


Running Richmond County Little League is 
no easy job. Just ask any of the league presi¬ 
dents who have served over the years. As the 
program has developed, more and more kids 
have participated which means more work. 
The current president, Shirley Lucas, com¬ 
ments, “I feel like we’ve reached the peak for 
Richmond County. I said that last year, but we 
had even more participants this year. We don’t 
have the room to expand much more from our 
486 players this year.” The league schedule is 
something that is very complicated to manage. 
With a total of 38 teams to schedule, and mak¬ 
ing up any rainouts, the diamonds at the 
ballpark are being used nonstop. Trying to 
schedule games has been a long, grueling task 
in the past so this year, teams are playing by a 
computer-generated schedule for the first time. 


This year was also the first year that Richmond 
County had a 13 year old league. “We have 
four teams of 13 year olds,” says Shirley. 
“Some said we could never do it but we did!” 
Many boys drop out when they have to make 
the transition to senior league, so the 13 year 
old league keeps them interested another year. 


One of the major accomplishments in recent 
years has been to move Richmond County to¬ 
wards having its own district. 

The league previously com¬ 
peted in Districts 5 and 9. That 
meant that during all-star tour¬ 
naments, the teams would usu¬ 
ally meet defeat when they 
faced teams from Tuckahoe, 

Hugenot, Mechanicsville, 

Woodbridge, Manassas, or 
Dale City. District 15 is com¬ 
posed of teams from Lancaster, 

Essex, Westmoreland, 

Matthews, King & Queen, 

Caroline, Middlesex, King 
George, King William, and 
Richmond County. 


Waiting for their teams to be announced, these 
three prove that friendship is what it's all about. 

regular March to July schedule of Little League 
practices and games. Except for a couple of 
months in the winter, there are meetings to 
attend, paperwork to be completed, and con¬ 
tacts to be made. “In the end, it’s fun,” says 
Shirley. “Once the teams are formed and all 
of the managers and coaches have been as¬ 
signed, it’s fun to watch. The rewarding part 
of the job is seeing the children in Richmond 
County having something to do. There isn’t 
very much to do in the county as far as orga¬ 
nized recreation for young people.” 
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Funding a program of 
this nature takes dollars, 
lots of them. Parents 
pay membership fees, 
and players pay registra¬ 
tion fees; however, that 
generates only about 
one-fourth of what it 
takes to run Little 
League. Most of the 
funding for the opera¬ 
tion comes from private 
donations. “We have a 
budget of about $65,000 
that is spent in a few 
months,” comments 
Shirley. Other sources 
of revenue include the 
concession stand, the raffle on opening day, 
and decal day, the only fundraiser in which the 
players actually participate. The 77 advertizing 
signs that decorate the fences are contracted 
by businesses for a three year period.” That 
generates about half of the approximately 
$12,000 needed each year just to repair and 
replace damaged equipment. The uniforms are 
also a major budget item. The life of a uni¬ 
form is only about two to three years for the 
pants, but the jerseys, which cost around $25, 
last a little longer. “We are always doing some- 


Many players benefited from a spring batting clinic held at the Little League 
fields. 

thing to raise money.. .for our many expenses,” 
says Webster Sanders, special projects coordi¬ 
nator. 

Even though a great deal of work goes on and 
a lot of money is needed to fund the program, 
Richmond County would not be complete with¬ 
out baseball and softball for its youngsters. 
Shirley adds, “I think there would be a lot of 
angry people in Richmond County if anyone 
tried to do away with Little League.” 

--da.ro i die me nt A 



Action through the fence 


Minor league play on the "C" field 
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All-Stars^ 

Shoot to the Top 

L lhaul d J/one3 and-d}my 


Major Girls—1993 


Throughout the state, whenever Richmond 
County Little League was mentioned, some 
people confused it with the city of Rich¬ 
mond. However, after the 1993 Major Girls 
State All-Star Tournament, everyone knew 
where Richmond County was. That was 
the year the Richmond County Major Girls 
All-Star team put Warsaw on the map. The 
team was the first local all-star team to play 
in a state tournament, and they even made 
it to the final four. 

Willie Clements was the manager, and Bill 
Walker was the coach that year. Cynthia 
Walker was the starting pitcher, but she 
couldn’t pitch every game because of regu¬ 
lations. So when the all-star team made it 
to its final game against the Green Run team 
from Virginia Beach, Kristel Branish was 
pitching for Richmond County. This turned 
into an advantage for the team because she 
pitched slow 
pitch, and the 
Green Run 
girls weren’t 
used to it. 

Kristel’s slow 
pitch played 
havoc with 
their timing. 

“They’d hit 
the ball,” said 


Carol Clements, “but they weren’t getting 
good, hard hits. Some of the time they 
bunted.” Willie Clements described the 
Green Run team as “the epitome of a well- 
trained team. I don’t know what they do, but 
somebody down there in that organization 
knows how to train those little girls to make 
them hustlers, good base runners, and sharp 
thinkers. By the time girls get to the all-star 
games, they are going to know how to play 
the game. They might muff a ball or strike 
out like anybody else, but they’re going to be 
sharp little ball players. You’d better be sharp 
if you’re going to go up against them. I felt 
at times I had a better ball team as far as their 
ability to hit, catch, and throw, but they made 
some mental mistakes.” Even though Rich¬ 
mond County lost that game, everyone was 
proud of the girls’ accomplishment. They 
had set a standard for future Richmond 
County teams to follow. 
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Major All-Star girls give the pledge at Woodbridge. 
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When the 1994 all-star season 
finally arrived, Richmond 
County had not one, but three 
teams headed to the state tour¬ 
naments. For the second year 
in a row, the Major Girls went 
to the state tournament. This 
time, they had a whole new 
team except for Amber 
Baughan, Carol Clements, and 
Amy Self. Willie Clements 
was the manager, and Anne 
Barker was the coach. 

The games were always excit¬ 
ing and memorable, and one 
was especially memorable for 
manager, Willie Clements. “At 
this particular game in the series,” recalls 
his wife Sandra, “we were ahead 6-5 in the 
sixth inning against Tuckahoe. They were 
at bat and there were two outs with two run¬ 
ners on base. The ball went out to left field 
and was caught. Willie knew the game was 
over so he turned, jumped up, and scaled the 
fence in his excitement. While Willie was 
celebrating, he heard a commotion and 
looked around. The ball had been caught, 
but then our player had dropped it. It was a 


really difficult ball to catch, and our player 
had tried to catch it low while running. But 
as all this exciting game play was taking 
place, the manager was clinging to the 
fence.” 

The team would have close games and come 
up short some times. That didn’t bother the 
girls too much because the teams they lost 
to, both in 1993 and 1994, went on to win 
the state tournament. 



HUE 



The girls celebrate after winning their first game at Tuckahoe. 










Shannon Stalnaker and Sally Clements, 
pitcher and catcher, give the High-five after 



gin. The team they played drove up 
to the ballpark in their air-condi¬ 
tioned bus while the Richmond 
County girls were already sweaty and 
tired from playing one game in the 
95 degree heat. They didn’t even 
have time to eat lunch. They just 
walked from one field to the other. 
“The only thing that came to my 
mind,” commented Sandra 
Clements, “was that this is Little 
League and look what they’re doing 
to the girls. They’re torturing them. 
It’s supposed to be fun.” 


Neale Packett summarized the heroic 
| efforts of his team, “Everyone of the 
girls gave all the effort they could. 
We couldn’t ask for them to do any better 
than they did. They just fought it all the 
way. They gave everything they had.” The 
girls lost the game, but they had made it to 
the final four, a first for a Senior Girls All- 
Star team. 


The Senior Girls All-Stars did well in the 
state tournament also. The coach was Neale 
Packett and the manager was Bill Walker. 
They lost their first game in the double elimi¬ 
nation tournament, so that put them in the 
losers’ bracket. 

Rain caused their 

Saturday game to | 

be rescheduled on ^ 

Sunday. That 
meant the girls j 
had to play two 
games in one day. 

After winning 

both of them, they 

had to play two 

more games the \ 

following day. ml Jf 


The next day the 
girls won the first 
game and had 
only a thirty 
minute break be¬ 
fore the next 
game was to be- 
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Senior Boys-tooi 


The Senior Boys 
All-Star team had 
the privilege of 
playing the state 
tournament on its 
home field For the 
first time in Rich¬ 
mond County Little 
League history, the 
organization hosted 
a state tournament. 

“One of the main 
reasons we had it 
here,” said Ken 
Blackley, “was so 
our kids could see 
what is out there, to 
see some of these 
teams they wouldn’t 
see otherwise.” Shirley Lucas, Little League 
president, said, “They came from as far as 
Bristol, on the state line. We had people here 
from long distances.” Wayne Pierson com¬ 
mented, “You have to have a good organiza¬ 
tion, good facilities, and people who are will¬ 
ing to work to host a state tournament. The 
fact that we were asked to host the state tour¬ 
nament was an honor. We had teams from 
all over the state, and everybody really had a 
ball.” Opening ceremonies for the state tour¬ 
nament were held at Heritage Resort. Little 
Leaguers from all over the state were wel¬ 
comed and treated to some Northern Neck 
hospitality. 

The Senior Boys All-Star team got a 
bye for the first round of play in the 
double elimination tournament. 

Their first game was played on a Sun¬ 
day morning with Jacob Hayden 
pitching. Jacob’s mother, Thelma, 
perhaps had added pressure as she 
watched her son pitch that game. 
Thelma and her sisters were sched¬ 
uled to sing at Cobham Park 
Church’s afternoon homecoming mu¬ 
sical in just a couple of hours. Al¬ 
though the church is just across tlu 
road from the Little League ballpark. 


there was some concern about whether the 
game would be over in time. The Richmond 
County team lost that game to Dale City, 15- 
4. This created yet another problem for 
Thelma Hayden. Even though she arrived 
at the musical at Cobham Park on time, she 
worried about getting back to the ballpark 
in time to see the All-Star team play its sec¬ 
ond game of the day. That afternoon, the 
team faced Bridgewater. This game proved 
to be much more exciting, a very close one 
with a score of 3-2. Unfortunately for Rich¬ 
mond County, they lost the game and were 
put out of the tournament. But they weren’t 
losers by any means. They were winners in 
a big way. 
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For the all-star teams, tournament play cre¬ 
ates an entirely new type of situation, unlike 
the regular season. The players must be able 
to overcome challenging obstacles. They are 
playing on different fields than those to 
which they are accustomed. Where they are 
used to a dirt field, players have to adjust 
quickly when suddenly faced with a grass 
field. Traveling from one game to another 
can present added pressure and anxieties. 
All tournaments are played during the same 
period of time. If you are a parent with chil¬ 
dren in different leagues, that means games 
are being played at the same time in differ¬ 
ent ballparks. This can create a very hectic 


schedule as parents try to figure out which 
games they can see. The Clements and Selfs 
found themselves in a difficult situation. 
With Amy and Carol in Richmond playing 
in the major tournament and Michelle and 
Sally in Woodbridge playing with the se¬ 
niors, the families spent quite a bit of time 
on the road running back and forth trying to 
catch all the games. This doesn’t include 
the trips to practices which were often held 
on different days. Families involved in the 
state tournaments practically live at the 
ballpark. Sure it gets tiring and puts every¬ 
one on edge, but it’s all worth it to see the 
kids play such exciting games. 















Small Town Boy 
Goes to the Show 



Larry Pierson 

they’ll do is put you out there to run sixty yards. 
They want you under seven seconds before they’ll 
even consider you.” 


The next thing scouts look at is the player’s arm. 
It doesn’t really matter how far or how accurate 
he can throw, but rather how much velocity the 
ball has. Billy Walker says, “Have you ever seen 
an outfielder skip the ball in? They throw it on 
one hop to third base. The scouts watch the point 
of impact when the ball hits the base. If they 


Larry Pierson 
Gets a Taste 
of the Big 
Leagues 


^ Cjcu/in Carter 

ett 


Have you ever dreamt of becom¬ 
ing a professional baseball player? 
When William Shakespeare 
penned the words, “We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on,” he 
most probably was not referring 
to young lads dreaming of becom¬ 
ing professional baseball players. 
However, had he been thinking of 
little boys with dreams of making 
it to the major league, Larry 
Pierson may well have been on the 
list. 


Larry worked his way through the 
ranks playing Little League ball 
and played second base and 
catcher positions in high school. 

He also played for Rappahannock 
Community College. During his time at RCC, 
he was scouted. He says, “Being scouted 
doesn’t really make you nervous, but you try 
to push yourself hard. You always want to 
hustle...that’s the main thing.” 


Wade Johnson, Larry’s coach at RCC says, “He 
had some natural ability in hitting...and an 
above average arm.” When scouts look at play¬ 
ers, the first thing they look at is the prospect’s 
running speed. Wade adds, “The first thing 
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have a real good arm, when the ball hits the 
ground it will speed up. If the ball dies when it 
hits the ground, they stop considering you im¬ 
mediately.” 

The first scout that noticed Larry was at a game 
between RCC and Essex Community College 
which is located in Maryland. That was Larry’s 
first college game. He was playing that day with 
mononucleosis. The coach for Essex also 
worked as a scout for Baltimore. Wade recalls, 
“At that time, we had a team that pretty much 
got stomped on. Larry was one shining light 
on that team. He was large and could really hit 
a ball.” Another scout from the Royals was at 
the game and later talked to Larry about play¬ 
ing on a summer team in the Baltimore area. 

Once when Larry was playing for RCC at Fork 
Union, a scout from Montreal was there. Larry 
had hurt his hand the day before, however, and 
didn’t get to play in that game. He missed that 
chance to demonstrate his abilities. Finally, Ken 
Blackley contacted a coach from the Expos and 
convinced him to come see Larry play. The 
coach talked with one of the scouts and set up a 
tryout for him at Liberty University in 
Lynchburg. Larry told the scout he was a first 
baseman rather than a catcher because his 
“knees weren’t very good.” Catchers have to 
bend almost constantly and rarely get to sit on 
the bench. If they aren’t out playing, they’re 
warming up the pitchers. The scout was im¬ 
pressed with Larry’s performance and said he 
would talk to the team’s management. That very 
same night, a man from the Expos called and 
offered him a professional contract if he wanted 
it. He immediately agreed. 

Larry says that if he could do it all over again, 
he wouldn’t have signed so impulsively. “I 
would have kept playing college and tried to 
get more money by being drafted. When I 
signed, I just signed and didn’t get any money.” 
On an average, players drafted after they finish 
college make more money than players drafted 
earlier. 

Larry played with the Expos in West Palm 
Beach, Florida. Unfortunately, the Expos 
weren’t drawing the attention that other major 


league teams were. They began having a lot of 
financial problems. They signed a big contract 
with a first round draft pick named Cliff Floyd, 
a first baseman just like Larry. Larry was in 
spring training when they signed Cliff. He came 
to the team in June, straight out of high school. 
At that time, Larry was batting fourth in the 
line-up, and his coach really liked him. How¬ 
ever, the team had drafted this kid straight out 
of high school with a big contract, so they more 
or less forced themselves to play him. The coach 
got orders from his superiors in management to 
play Cliff at first base. Even though the coach 
favored Larry, Cliff saw more playing time. 
“I’ve seen a lot of them that weren’t very good, 
but they got to play because they were on big 
contracts,” says Larry. “I played at least every 
other game at first base. Cliff and I kind of 
switched, but overall he got more time then I 
did.” 


"Larry played for us at Rappahannock when 
we were district champs. He was a good 
player and made All-District catcher his se¬ 
nior year. I think he would have made a good 
college player. He had the tools definitely to 
play in the pros, but if he was lacking any¬ 
thing it was experience. I would say this 
about any player coming out of a rural high 
school like ours. They just cant compete with 
kids from larger areas who have had the op¬ 
portunity to play in organized competitions 
like a Palomino League or an American Legion 
League where a few of the best players from 
several high schools compete. The level of 
competition is just higher than we can offer 
here. 

"It's my opinion that Larry got caught in what's 
called the dirty part of baseball. He was play¬ 
ing the same position as a guy named Cliff 
Royd. The Expo's had about $400,000 tied 
up in Royd and the word came down from 
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higher up in the Expo organization that Floyd 
was going to play. They had too much money 
invested in him. From what I've heard from 
a few people I know in baseball, they liked 
Larry, but he kind of got pushed aside after 
this guy came and got caught in the dirty 
part of baseball. That's the way the game is 
and always has been. It's nothing new." 

by Coach Ken Blackley 


During his second year in the minors, Larry went 
back for spring training. While in spring train¬ 
ing, the team got to share the same complex as 
the major league Atlanta Braves. Larry says 
this was a high point of his career. “I got to 
practice with a lot of big league players, such as 
Larry Walker, Andres Galarraga, and Moises 
Alou,” comments Larry. A favorite pastime of 
the team when they weren’t playing on the field 
was playing Nintendo baseball. “We used to 
play all the time,” he adds. 

Making friends with some of the big leaguers 
had its benefits. The big league players received 
a lot of equipment from companies when they 
signed their contracts. Sometimes, they would 
give the surplus equipment to the minor leagu¬ 
ers. Larry was lucky enough to get a few bat¬ 
ting gloves that way. “Even the boy that took 
my position gave me two gloves,” Larry says. 

The ball players received special treatment. 
Wayne Pierson, Larry's father, comments, 
“Down in that area, they looked out for the ball 
players because they brought them a lot of 
money.” They traveled to games in a big bus or 
a nice van. They never had to travel more than 
two hours to any place. While in spring train¬ 
ing, the team also got to stay in very nice ho¬ 
tels. Most of the time, they got to eat all they 
wanted and whatever they wanted for breakfast, 
but only got a small cup of soup and a piece of 
fruit for lunch. “Of course, after practicing all 
morning, you didn’t want anything to eat,” re¬ 
calls Larry. 


Usually during spring training, the stadiums are 
packed, but the atmosphere is relaxed. Specta¬ 
tors go right down to the fence, get close to the 
players, and even talk to them. Wayne enjoyed 
this part of visiting his son at training camp. 
“You can get an autograph and see your favor¬ 
ite players up close. After the game, you can go 
to a restaurant and you might see one of the 
major league players there,” states Wayne. 

Spring training is fun for the audience as well 
as the players, but that doesn’t mean it’s easy. 
A day spent in training is a tiring one. Players 
get up about six in the morning and eat break¬ 
fast. They arrive at the field around seven, get 
dressed, and take some ground balls or extra 
hitting. After stretching for about fifteen min¬ 
utes, they run three miles. Then there is more 
stretching, this time for at least an hour. Next, 
players break off into small groups and work on 
different fundamentals. By the afternoon, they 
are hitting balls and playing games. Around 
four or five o’clock, they are free to go. Larry 
recalls those days, “I never got tired of it, but 
my legs got sore, real sore. I have never had my 
legs hurt so bad. It wasn’t easy at all. By the 
afternoon when we were playing games, we were 
completely exhausted.” 

The Expos played against ten or twelve differ¬ 
ent rookie league teams in the Gulf Coast 
League. The Expos won the rookie league World 
Series Larry’s first year with them. “I got a big 
ring for that,” says Larry. 

The Expos really weren’t drawing the major 
attention like some of the other teams. Fans 
have to show up and spend money for the team 
to be able to pay for high salaried, high quality 
players. Midway through his second year, Larry 
got cut from the team. He was released, along 
with a lot of other players, including the head 
of the Expos’ entire minor league operation. “A 
lot of people went when I went,” says Larry. 

Although many players dream of making it all 
the way to the top, only a very small percent¬ 
age ever make that dream a reality. Even though 
Larry’s stay in professional ball was a short one, 
he feels it was well worth all the hard work. “It 
was nice while it lasted,” adds Larry. 
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A Fortune in the Attic 

Sports Card Collecting 

By Gavin Carter and Jacob Packett 


A sampling from the collection of Coach Ken 
Blackely includes cards from the early fifties: 
clockwise from the top, Jackie Robinson, Mickey 
Mantle, Sandy Koufax, and Ted Williams . 


Have you ever had a fortune carelessly tossed 
out with old shoes, food scraps, and outdated 
newspapers? This could and has happened to 
hundreds of card collectors every year. Well- 
intentioned moms throw out their children’s 
valuable collections to “save space.” Becom¬ 
ing a victim of the cleaned-out attic is just one 
of the many hardships card collectors have to 
bear. 

Mac Lowery lost part of his collection when his 


family moved from their home next to Warsaw 
Methodist Church. “I was away when the cards 
disappeared,” he said. “They would be the 
ones worth a fortune ... lost.” 

Wade Johnson once made the mistake of stock¬ 
piling all of his cards in an old closet. He has 
been card collecting since he was old enough 
to know what the game of baseball was about. 
He had cigar boxes full of cards from the fifties 
to early sixties. “I had a walk-in closet about 
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four feet wide and eight feet long in our old 
farmhouse. It was filled with these cards I had 
collected. Unfortunately, lightning hit the old 
farmhouse, and it burned to the ground. I saved 
about 150 of the 63’s and a few of the 50’s cards, 
but none of them were really exciting like Mickey 
Mantle.” 

People collect cards trying to make money or 
for nostalgia. Some people have fortunes in old 
collections stowed away in their attics. Many 
old ballplayers or fans collect cards to remem¬ 
ber the days when they played ball. 

Card collecting as a hobby started out small. 
Not many people wanted to spend their money 
on cards. Card collecting today has become a 
big business. Cards became more popular as 
interest in sports increased. 

Cards gain value as they become rarer or de¬ 
mand becomes higher. Older cards are the most 


valuable and the hardest to find. Because some 
people have lost or thrown out their old collec¬ 
tions, the older cards are worth more. Many 
people who have these older cards refuse to 
trade or sell them. 

Ken Blackley has a very valuable collection. “I 
wouldn’t sell one of those cards. I told my chil¬ 
dren that they would be their inheritance.” He 
collected cards when he was a child and has 
many old, valuable cards, some of which are 
secure in his safe deposit box. 

Card collecting has just recently become a big 
business. People’s interest in sports cards will 
only increase as does their interest in sports. It 
can only become more popular as the years go 
on. So if you have a few cards you were think¬ 
ing of tossing out with the trash, perhaps you’d 
better find a special place to store them. One 
day they may be treasures in your attic. 



Ken Griffey Jr. 


SOX 


CM»CAdO 




WHICH BASEBALL CARDS WILL BE "HOT 11 CARDS IN THE FUTURE? We talked with nine 


year-old card collector Blake Motley and he chose three cards that he thinks will be valuable in the years to 
come: Greg Maddux-1988 Topps; Ken Griffey , Jr.-l989 UpperDeck; and Frank Thomas-1990Score. “I chose 
pitcher Greg Maddux because he can put the ball anywhere he wants to and he changes speeds. Ken Griffey , 
Jr. is a homerun hitter and likes to play shallow center field to run down hard-hit balls. Frank Thomas can 
hit the ball for what seems like miles and he has one of the best batting averages in the American League. I 
think that one day these three players will be inducted into the Hall of Fame and that will make their cards 
even more valuable , ” replied Blake. 
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Softball Teams Excel 
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Setting the Record Straight 
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When Ellen Gaines first began 

Coaching at Rappahannock, the softball 
teams did not have very successful seasons. 
Since 1987, the Raiders have not had a losing 
season. Ellen credits most of the success to 
the Little League program because 90 percent 
of the girls coming through her program now 
have been in the Little League program. 


of the dugout,” adds Coach Gaines. “I don’t 
feel comfortable sitting anywhere else. I am 
probably more nervous during a game than the 
girls are, especially if it’s a close game. I even 
have terrible dreams. If we play badly, I go 
home and that’s all I dream about. When I 
was pregnant, I couldn’t coach third base and 
really got nervous having to coach from the 
bleachers.” 


Coach Gaines also attributes the team’s suc¬ 
cess to girls who are willing to put forth the 
extra effort. “I always look at who leaves the 
field last,” comments Coach Gaines. “Some 
of the girls would stay out there to the point 
where I would say, ‘Go home! Let me go 
home.’ That’s what it takes, that dedication 
and hard work. The girls just don’t back down 
when they meet a tough competitor. I’ve sel¬ 
dom had to motivate them. Before the cham¬ 
pionship game in ’93, the girls got themselves 
together on a Sunday to practice for four hours. 
I was two hours away and had nothing to do 
with it. That shows their determination and 
willingness to put in the extra effort.” 

The beginning of the junior varsity squad in 
1992 was a welcome addition for Coach 
Gaines. She had been working with 18 girls 
on the varsity team which meant that some girls 
didn’t get to play. By adding a J. V. team, some 
of those girls played all season rather than sit 
the bench; eighth graders also were allowed to 
play giving them an extra year of experience. 
The J. V. team has done exceptionally well, los¬ 
ing only a few games in as many years. The 
1994-95 team averaged 28 runs per game. 


A resident of Essex County, Coach Gaines 
understands the rivalry between Rappahannock 
and Essex. She says, “I love to beat them. 
That’s a big thing.” However, she believes the 
rivalry is equally as strong between 
Rappahannock and Northumberland. The girls 
from Northumberland and Warsaw play to¬ 
gether in Little League, so they know each 
other. In 1988 when the Raiders beat 
Northumberland, it was the first district game 
Northumberland had lost in three years. 

Coach Gaines’ first trip to the state tourna¬ 
ments was in 1989. “That was very exciting,” 
she says, “because we beat Northumberland to 
win our first regional championship. In the 
state semifinals, we beat William Monroe 1-0. 
Natasha Cox hit a home run in the top of the 
seventh inning with two outs. In the bottom 
of the seventh, their first batter reached third 
on an error by our right fielder, Beth Wilson. 
The next batter hit a fly ball to right field. Beth 
caught it and threw the runner out at home. 
That was one of the most exciting games be¬ 
cause we were all so young. Most of the play¬ 
ers were sophomores.” 


“I always sit at the same spot when we are in In 1991, the Raiders made their second appear- 

the field, on the ball bucket right at the corner ance in the state tournament. Coach Gaines 
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states, “We defeated Powhatan, the Region B 
champions, who were undefeated at 23-0 and 
were picked to win the state championship. We 
struggled early in the game when eight of our 
first nine batters struck out. In the fourth in¬ 
ning, however, we came alive when Tasha 
Thomas walked and reached third on a Christy 
Slaw single. Tasha scored and Christy ad¬ 
vanced to third on an error with Tammy Sisson 
at bat. Then Christy scored on a sacrifice fly 
by Connie Elbourn. We held on to win 2-1. 


We lost the final game the next day, but sec¬ 
ond in state . . . that’s not bad.” 

Coach Gaines adds, “We usually get girls who 
play other sports as well, so they are already in 
shape. Many of them also do well academi¬ 
cally. The top students in the graduating class 
are often athletes. My girls don’t care if they 
get dirty. They will play in the mud. They are 
not worried about their hair or their nails.” 



Coach Gaines congratulates the 1993 Raiders after becoming the Region A Champs. Even though this 
team lost to Powhatan in state play-offs , they did an outstanding job. Powhatan had only lost two games 
in a string of 72 games, and one of those games was to the Raiders. 


STATS 


District Regular Season Champs: 1990, 1994 
(Tied for 1st in 1991 but lost in play-offs) 


Year 

District 

Final 

1986 

3-11 

5-11 

1987 

5-9 

5-11 

1988 

9-5 (3rd place) 

13-6 

1989 

10-2 (2nd place) 19-3 

1990 

12-0 (1st place) 

18-1 

1991 

12-2 (2nd place) 21-6 

1992 

10-4 (3rd place) 

13-7 

1993 

12-2 (2nd place) 18-4 

1994 

13-1 (1st place) 

22-2 


District Tournament Champs: 1988,1989,1990, 
1991,1994 

District Tournament Runner-ups: 1992 
Region A Champs: 1989, 1993, 1994 
Region A Runner-ups: 1991 
State Champion Runner-ups: 1989, 1991 


Pve told Mrs. Gaines that she's been to state twice, and now if she ever gets back, she'll know what 
to do. It took me 25 years to get there, but it won't take her that long. I can promise you that with 
the talent she has and the talent coming up, it will not take her that long. 

—Ken Blackley 
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Pitching Machine, Becky Ward, 

was one of the best RHS pitchers ever. She 
used her famous windmill pitch to propel the 
team to winning seasons. According to Coach 
Gaines a player can succeed by having natural 
talent or by having average ability and work¬ 
ing really hard. Coach Gaines admits that 
Becky was not a great natural athlete and didn’t 
have top speed, but that didn’t keep her from 
excelling. She became a superior pitcher. 

Becky said she always wanted to play ball be¬ 
cause her dad had coached her brother, and 
she used to go watch the games. She was nine 
the year the major girls Little League teams 
began. The first team she played on needed a 
pitcher so she gave it a try and did well. 

She began using her famous windmill pitch at 
a pitching clinic when she was thirteen. She 
liked using the windmill pitch so much she 
was always practicing. Her dad would coach 
her, go to all the clinics, and boost her confi¬ 
dence. He built a fence that looked like a sec¬ 
tion of a backstop, and she could practice pitch¬ 
ing without having a catcher. At night while 
watching TV she would throw a Nerf 
ball into the living room sofa 500 
times. 

Becky made the varsity team as a ninth 
grader when Tasha Thomas was a se¬ 
nior. She watched Tasha a lot and stud¬ 
ied how she threw the ball. 

The most difficult time in her high 
school career came when her father 
died in 1993, but her teammates pulled 
together to help her through it. The 
Raiders had finished second to Essex 
in the regular season and had high 
hopes of winning the district tourna¬ 
ment. Becky’s father died the morn¬ 
ing of the first tournament game, and 
the players were devastated because 
Mr. Ward had touched the lives of 
many girls on the team. The girls de¬ 
cided to play the game rather than for¬ 
feit. They lost that day without Becky 
and became a wild card in the regional 
tournament. They knew they had to 


be strong and play well for Becky, and went on 
to win the Region A tournament. Winning the 
last Essex game was like the icing on the cake 
because Essex had beaten the Raiders twice 
during the regular season. In this game the 
Raiders had a 5-1 lead going into the bottom 
of the seventh inning when the game was de¬ 
layed for rain for about 30 minutes. After the 
rain delay, Essex scored four runs to send the 
game into extra innings. Kim Woolard singled 
and scored to win the game 7-5. 

Kim and Becky were honored by being selected 
to play on the All-State high school softball 
team. They played with people from A, AA, 
and AAA teams. 

Becky is majoring in engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia and was picked to be on the 
softball team there. However, when she learned 
that she had to take at least 15 credit hours in 
the engineering program but less than 15 credit 
hours to be on the softball team, she chose to 
give up softball. She plans to play on softball 
clubs when she can. Her best advice is, “Work 
hard if you want it.” 



Moya and Becky made the All-Regional team in 1993. 
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The star in right field for 

Rappahannock’s varsity softball team wasn’t 
always as athletic and coordinated as she is 

today. When Moya Mulqueen was a 
preschooler, her teacher suggested to her par¬ 
ents that they might consider having her neu- 
rologically tested. She was so clumsy that she 
would go to sit in a chair and end up sitting in 
the floor, but her mother, Julia, didn’t see any¬ 
thing abnormal about that for her daughter. Al¬ 
though Moya was such a klutz, she noticed an 
article in the newspaper about Little League 
tryouts and she was interested. She says, “I was 
nine years old and it was like, I want to go, I 
want to play. I didn’t even have a glove or 
anything.” 

That’s when it all started. Moya played when 
she was nine and ten, but wasn’t as good as 
she wanted to be and knew she could be. Moya 
didn’t become discouraged; instead, she wanted 
to exceed the limitations set by her conscience. 
“I had fun. I was just out there in the outfield, 
ninth batter. I remember sliding into first base 
because I just didn’t know better. When I was 
nine I couldn’t play a lick,” Moya tells us. 

“She was upset her first two years because she 
wasn’t playing well,” Mrs. Mulqueen recalls, 
“so she worked really hard. She had decided 
that if she was going to play something she 
wasn’t going to sit the bench.” 

When Moya turned eleven and started her third 
year in Little League, everything fell into place 
for her. She learned how to play and got a 
decent glove. She was one of only two 11- 
year-olds to make the all-star team. 

Moya went on to the senior league, but a bad 
knee kept her from playing on the all-star team 
that first year. She continued to enjoy senior 
league ball for two more years. 

Moya is probably indirectly responsible for 
Rappahannock adding a junior varsity softball 
team in 1992. She had decided to go out for 
the J.V. baseball team because, according to 
her, “I’d been playing baseball with those boys 
forever. Whenever we’d be at the Little League 
park, there would always be a pickup game. I 
could hit and catch better than half of the boys. 


so I figured I could make the team. I just 
wanted them to let me try out, but they 
wouldn’t.” Because of Moya and her friends’ 

interest, a J. V. softball team was added. The 
girls proved their worth by losing only once to 
Northumberland that first year and capturing 
the district championship. 

Moya made the varsity softball team in the 
ninth grade. The team lost the district title to 
Essex but went on to beat Essex for the regional 
championship. Moya remembers taking a mud 
bath in that final game against Essex. She re¬ 
calls, “We thought we were going to win the 
game because we were ahead in the top of the 
seventh. It rained and we sat on the bus think¬ 
ing the game was as good as won. However, 
Essex came back and tied the game. Then it 
went into another inning, and they were about 
to score when a fly ball was hit into the out¬ 
field. Candy Lucas caught it and threw it home 
for the play. However, the girl on third base 
had left the base too early for the tag up and 
was called out.” 

In Moya’s sophomore year, the Raiders had an 
outstanding season, placing first in the district 
and winning the Region A tournament. The 
girls captured another district title in Moya’s 
junior year, losing only to Northumberland in 
regular season play. 

In the summer of 1994, Moya was invited to 
play on Sports+Plus, a softball team located in 
Midlothian, Va., and connected with the 
American Softball Association. She enjoyed 
playing with girls from many areas in the state. 
Practice started early for this team. The coach 
from Sports+Plus was at Moya’s last high 
school season game with a bag containing nine 
uniforms. The schedule sometimes included 
ten games in one weekend, and she would need 
that many uniforms. The team traveled a lot, 
once even flying to Houston for a series of 
games. The games continued through August 
when some of the girls went oft* to college. 
Moya played with the remaining girls in a fall 
ball league in Richmond. Moya began play¬ 
ing with the Sports+Plus team again this year 
as soon as the Raider season ended. She has 
come a long way from the klutzy preschooler 
who couldn’t stay in a chair. 
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As a Mary Washington freshman, Tosha kept MWC's softball team humming. She was always at the 
proper pitch. —from rf ie Fredericksburg Free Lance-Star 


“Sugar and spice and everything nice. 

That s what little girls are made of. ” 

According to Amy Natasha Thomas, a recent 
graduate of Mary Washington College in 
Fredericksburg, that little rhyme leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. If she rewrote the rhyme, 
she would probably add “an arm of steel,” as 
one of the ingredients which is essential to what 
little softball girls are made of. 

When she stands at the pitcher’s mound, the 
spectator looks beyond the blonde hair, blue 
eyes, and gorgeous smile and sees the face of a 
fierce competitor. It was not the blonde hair, 
the blue eyes, or the gorgeous smile that 
clinched her pitching position as a freshman 
on Mary Washington College’s softball team 
in 1992. Instead, it was the determination to 
excel, the drive to go beyond her previous ac¬ 
complishments, that gained her notoriety as the 
“freshman hurler.” 

How did a girl from Warsaw, Virginia, make 
the sports pages of the Northern Neck News, 
Rappahannock Record, and The Free-Lance 
Star on several occasions during her freshman 
year in college? Tasha Thomas was selected 
Capital Athletic Conference softball player of 
the year after leading the league with a 19-2 
record for the season and helping her team 
capture the CAC title. But Tasha’s trek to star¬ 


dom began long before she ever stepped foot 
on the softball diamond at Mary Washington 
College. 

On Valentine’s Day when she was ten years 
old, her parents gave her a bat and glove, her 
favorite Valentine’s Day present. She spent 
hours in her backyard pitching the ball up to 
herself and hitting it. On the fields of the Little 
League ballpark in Warsaw, Tasha began mak¬ 
ing a name for herself in the major girls com¬ 
petitions. Coached by Shirley Lucas, she 
“dominated the field as a youngster while play¬ 
ing all positions.” Even at this early age, 
Tasha’s determination was evident. She played 
an all-star game while she was sick with the 
chicken pox, “virtually unconcerned about her 
appearance and her illness.” 

Her experiences in Little League helped land 
her the starting pitching position for the 
Rappahannock Raiders softball team in her 
freshman year. She struck out 91 batters and 
made the All-District team. During her sopho¬ 
more year, she led the Lady Raiders all the way 
to state competition. She struck out 207 bat¬ 
ters in 131 innings and only allowed 39 hits. 
The Lady Raiders had a 15-1 record and were 
undefeated in district play during Tasha’s jun¬ 
ior year. Striking out 188 batters with five no¬ 
hitters to her record, Tasha only allowed 29 
hits and walked only 22 batters. Her senior 
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year topped her past performances as she struck 
out 203 batters and walked only 12 batters in 
159 1/2 innings. Despite her outstanding per¬ 
formance, the Lady Raiders lost some major 
competitions that year. In district regular sea¬ 
son play, they lost 1-0 to Essex. The regional 
championship game was lost 12-11 to Sussex. 
The state final went to Glenvar, 5-3. 

Perhaps the most memorable moment of 
Tasha’s high school years was being selected 
to the East All-Star Softball Team. The play¬ 
ers chosen for the team were selected from all 
over the state of Virginia from Group A, AA, 
and AAA schools. Tasha was one of four se¬ 
lected from small Group A schools with a to¬ 
tal of 689 high school strike outs and a batting 
average of .300. 

Tasha’s windmill pitch was developed through 
a lot of hard work and long hours. Tasha met 
Jack Crandell, her pitching coach, through a 
Little League-sponsored pitching and catching 
clinic when she was 14. Her parents drove her 
to Maryland almost every weekend for four 
months to attend the clinic. “During the week, 
I used to practice the technique in front of a 
mirror,” said Tasha. “I also practiced in the 
gym almost everyday. I taped a strike zone on 
the wall and pitched with my Tncrediball.’ I 
also lifted weights to strengthen my wrists and 
forearms. Jack always told me to tlirow as hard 
as I could and the control would come with 


practice. For me, control was much easier than 
learning the technique itself. In summation, I 
became good through excellent coaching and 
lots of hard work.” Another major influence 
has been Coach Walter Pettus. Under his guid¬ 
ance, Tasha played in two national tournaments 
and in the Hall of Fame tournament in Okla¬ 
homa City. Coach Pettus has also given Tasha 
the opportunity to get involved in coaching by 
allowing her to be his assistant coach. “He 
has taught me the most about the game,” com¬ 
mented Tasha. “He helped make me a smarter 
pitcher.” 

All of this popularity might cause some to be¬ 
come a little conceited, but not Tasha. She 
stated, “First, I don’t really consider myself a 
star. I have played with and against many 
people who are better softball players than I 
am.” Although it is high on her lists of priori¬ 
ties, it doesn’t appear to be at the top. “I have 
always managed to fit softball in with school 
work. School should always come first and 
managing your time wisely is very important. 
When I was in high school, I made out a sched¬ 
ule of things I needed to do each day, and I did 
my best to stick to it.” 

Tasha was an honor graduate at Rappahannock 
High School, excelling in the classroom as well 
as on the ball field. Coach Ellen Gaines sum¬ 
marized Tasha’s abilities by referring to her as 
“a once in a lifetime athlete to coach.” 


Tasha was a great athlete. She worked really hard, 
and that was the bottom line. She played basket¬ 
ball, and the season was over on a Thursday. On 
Monday, she was in the gym pitching. That was 
the second week in November, and she pitched all 
winter. She pitched from five to seven in the evening 
while the volleyball team was practicing. During 
her sophomore year, she decided to play volleyball. 
She pitched on her own during the weekends, but 
she was better and didn’t need to practice as much. 

In the ninth grade, she started pitching slingshot 
and she was good. That was my third year of coach¬ 
ing and my first winning season. We had a good 
team and she could just pitch the strikes. That sum¬ 
mer, she learned to pitch windmill, and she was 
one of the first in the area. Lots of little girls looked 
up to her and said, “I want to be like that.” It was 
almost like she was on top of the batter when she 
let the ball go. Tasha had a big, long stride and 
was real explosive. 


During the summer of her junior year, she played in 
Richmond on the ASA team. The better players 
benefit from going to Richmond and playing ASA; 
it’s more competitive. The first year she played 
ASA, some people were upset because she wasn’t 
going to play Little League. Tasha was a different 
caliber of player and Little League really wouldn’t 
have benefitted her. I think she learned a lot from 
playing with that team. 

One day at the beginning of her freshman season , I 
had about five girls in the gym pitching. Mr. 
Blackley was watching and said, “That’s the girl 
right there. You’ve got to get her. She’s going to 
pitch for you.” He picked up on her ability before I 
did. But Tasha would have played anywhere if I 
had asked her. She’s just that kind of kid. 

—Ellen Gaines 
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It’s not unusual for a father to teach his son 
the basics of baseball; in fact, it’s quite com¬ 
mon. However, it is rare for a father to teach 
his son’s rival the tricks of the game. An even 
more peculiar case develops when he teaches 
his own son and his son’s rival at the same 
time. This infrequent set of circumstances oc¬ 
curred in the case of Tom Fogg and his son, 
Tom, Jr. 

Tom Fogg, Jr., was a pitcher at Rappahannock 
High School. During the same time, his fa¬ 
ther worked for Maxie French in 
Tappahannock. Maxie French’s son, Billy, 
pitched for Tappahannock. It wasn’t until a 
couple of years ago that Tom, Jr., learned that 
his father had been helping Billy after he left 
work for the afternoon. Tom, Sr., recalls, “We’d 
take off and go down to Billy’s house in the 
afternoon when he got out of school. I worked 
with him on how to stand on the mound and 
other things. I did that for quite a while. I 
didn’t think anything about it then.” Circum¬ 
stances like this make for the kind of great com¬ 
petition found in the Warsaw and 
Tappahannock rivalry. 

Ask someone from Richmond County about 
baseball, and you’ll definitely hear about the 
fierce rivalry with Essex. It began in the earli¬ 
est days of baseball action in the area. To be 
fair to the competition, our staff even inter¬ 
viewed the rival’s coach, Henry Ashton. He 
has been coaching in Tappahannock for 43 
years, so if anyone has stories to tell about the 
rivalry. Coach Ashton does. 


When asked which team he preferred to beat if 
he could only beat one, Henry Ashton replied, 
“There’s no doubt about it-Rappahannock. We 
feel that if we only win one game, and that 
game is with Rappahannock, we’ve had a suc¬ 
cessful season.” Coach Ashton recalls, “One 
time, Ken Blackley had a chance to go to the 
district playoffs, but played us an extra game. 
He wanted to beat us so badly that he pitched 
his best pitcher. This game was on Saturday, 
and he had a game on Monday. He lost the 
game to us and got beat on Monday, too. That’s 
another example of the question, ‘Who would 
you rather beat if you had a choice?’ ” 


Three years ago I got ejected from a ball 
game over at King William. I said some- 
tiling to the official about a call and he said, 
“You're gone.” I walked over and sat on the 
bench and he said, “No, you can’t do that. 
You have to leave.” I said, “Where am I 
going to go?” I finally got outside the fence. 
It was a really cold day in March. I did have 
a jacket, but it started raining. I stood there 
in the cold rain looking through the fence 
thinking, “How could I get in to this kind of 
mess?” Ken got ejected from a game in King 
William for doing the same thing. But he 
went and sat on the bus. While he was on 
the bus a scrap broke out between the play¬ 
ers and he had to get off the bus, come back, 
and try to clear it up. The easiest way to 
coach is to lose all the games and then when 
it’s playoff time you put your stuff away and 
let someone else worry about it. 

—Coach Ashton 
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Both teams seem to play better when they play 
each other. “The games have been tremen¬ 
dously close,” testifies Ashton. 
“Rappahannock played Tappahannock five 
times a couple of years ago, and every game 
had a bearing on the winner of the district, re¬ 
gional, and state tournaments. Last summer I 
was watching a game where Lancaster was 
playing and a man sitting near me said, ‘Gosh, 
I wish we could beat them! I’m tired of 
Rappahannock and Essex winning all the 
games.’ ” Coach Ashton adds, “I think the 
Little League has contributed greatly because 
the boys have gone all the way through its pro¬ 
gram. No other area has that. Some of their 
kids may travel to play with Essex or Warsaw’s 
Little League but they don’t have their own 
strong programs.” 

Losing to Tappahannock used to bother Coach 
Blackley a lot. After about five minutes into 
the game now, Blackley says he’s okay. He 
claims that it’s the day or week before the game 
that gets to him. “The kids are like that too,” 
he says. “The kids I coach are entirely differ¬ 
ent when they have to play Essex. They are 
different in practice, different in preparation, 
different on the bus ride, just different!” 

Coach Ashton admits that he gets to know the 
Rappahannock teams pretty well. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve there ever was a Packett or a Sanders that 
couldn’t play baseball,” he said. 
“Rappahannock has one just about every year. 
A lot of times I’ll play a team without know¬ 
ing a single player on it. But when you play 
Rappahannock five times in one season, you 
know them all.” 


My most vivid memories are of Henry Ashton coach¬ 
ing Tappahannock. They were our rivals. He was tough 
then, boy. You know how he gets riled up. Anything 
that he could do to win the game, he’d do. There was 
always some kind of controversy. He beat us some, 
and we beat him some. I usually hit pretty good when 
we played Tappahannock. I'd try harder. 

--J. A. Christopher 

Fred Pitman recalls the first game of the 1964 
season when he was coaching at 
Rappahannock. “We lost the game to 
Tappahannock. I can still remember the long 
bus ride back across the bridge. It seemed like 


an eternity before we got home. Nobody said 
a word, and we were just sick we had lost be¬ 
cause the rivalry between the schools was, to 
say the least, a heated one.” 

There have been instances in which the team 
didn’t take defeat as well as Coach Pitman’s 
team. Billy Omohundro played for Warsaw 
High School in the fifties when the games were 
played on a beautiful field that was surrounded 
by a fence. He remembers how Tappahannock 
wronged them. “They came over one night 
and marked the fence up with all these words 
that you can’t say.” 

Of course, the Warsaw boys had to get even. 
“The next night, we went to Tappahannock. 
There were two great big green doors on the 
front of the old school. We took two gallons of 
red paint and took the top off. Then we threw 
the paint up on both doors. The principal then 
was Mr. Eldon Christopher. He called our prin¬ 
cipal, Mr. Hodges, and told him somebody had 
messed up the school doors, and he understood 
they were students from Warsaw High School. 
Mr. Hodges asked Mr. Christopher to come to 
Warsaw because he wanted to show him some¬ 
thing. After Mr. Christopher came to Warsaw 
and saw what his boys had done to our fence, 
that was the end of it.” 

The competition between Tappahannock and 
Warsaw has been fierce, to say the least. It has 
been going on for a long time, and apparently 
it will continue for many years to come. Coach 
Ashton comments, “The excitement between 
Warsaw and Tappahannock is there not only 
because of the tremendous rivalry between the 
two teams, but also because they are two great 
teams.” Coach Blackley says, “I fell into the 
community rivalry when I moved here. I think 
on the high school level, there probably 
wouldn’t be any baseball here if it weren’t for 
Coach Ashton and I making such fools of our¬ 
selves. We have made a truce the last few years. 
We’ve mellowed out. I did some soul search¬ 
ing and discovered I had tunnel vision. I was 
looking straight ahead, and it wasn’t helping. 

I made a vow that I was never going to do any¬ 
thing else to Coach Ashton. However, I can 
just about tell you what he is doing now.” 
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1993 RAIDER BASEBALL TEAM-ROW 1 Justin Bunch, pitcher, outfield; 
Carl Blue, catcher, designated hitter; Stephen Sanders, outfield; G. G. Belfleld, 
second base; Troy Sumiel, third base; Sam Belfield, pitcher, outfield; Tray Allison, 
shortstop; Adam Thrift, pitcher, third base; Steven Reynolds, manager. ROW 2: 
Coach Ken Blackley; Terrence Taylor, first base; Joey Sichol, catcher; Curtis 
Packett, outfield; Jason Morris, pitcher, shortstop; Peyton Motley, first base; Robbie 
Sanders, third base; Roger Hicks, outfield; Michael Sisson, outfield; Frank 
Johnson, first base; Assistant Coach Larry Barker. 


"We won the state championship on Friday, had an 
ceremony on Saturday, and graduated on Sunday, 
that in the book as a good week." 

Justin 
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By Gaoin Carter* 

When a team starts a season in baseball, the 
players and coach usually have no idea of how 
far they are going to go. Sometimes, they may 
know that they have a good team and think that 
they are going to do well, but anything can hap¬ 
pen during the course of a season. The 1993 
Rappahannock Raider baseball team seemed to 
know all along that they would go all the way to 
the state final. 

Coach Ken Blackley said he knew the team had 
a good chance of getting to the state champion¬ 
ship game. He told his team that he would be 
disappointed if they didn’t. “Yeah, I knew we 
had a shot at it,” Blackley reflects. 

Lots of things have to come together for a team 
to succeed. It takes consistently good perfor¬ 
mances by the players on the team-and a stroke 
of luck now and then. Jason Morris says he 
didn’t have a good idea of how far the team 
would go until about midway through the sea¬ 
son. “That’s when I knew we had a great chance 
to go to the finals, and if we got there, I knew 
we were going to win it,” comments Jason. 

Throughout the entire season, the team was fo¬ 
cused on winning the state championship. They 
had the caliber of players that make a winning 
team. Shirley Morris, Jason’s mother, remem¬ 
bers, “One of the things that really struck me is 
the way that Jason and the other boys were just 
focused on one thing, winning the 
state championship. Jason came in 
from practice one day. He said, ‘Mr. 

Blackley said we are going to win 
state this year.’ I asked him how 
he felt about that. Jason replied, 

‘We are.’ The expression on his 
face just told me that this was some¬ 
thing he was going to make a real¬ 
ity.” 

Justin Bunch recalls, “ We always 
had to live under the aura of the 
1981 team. They went to the state 


finals and lost to J. J. Kelly. We were kind of in 
their shadow all the time...we were driven by 
that. We wanted to be the team to do it.” 

The Raiders also knew that if they won the state 
championship, they would be the only Region 
A team ever to accomplish that goal. Coach 
Blackley had emphasized that point earlier in 
the season. When the team was returning from 
a game at Lancaster, Coach Blackley stopped 
the bus at Chinn’s Mill Pond and made every¬ 
body get off the bus. He told the players to run 
down the road about a hundred yards. Michael 
Sisson recalls that day, “We didn’t know what 
he was doing. He got the bus to pull over on the 
side of the road and just told us to take off run¬ 
ning.” 

Blackley had the boys stop near a sign declar¬ 
ing the spot a historical landmark. Blackley 
remembers, “We were coming back from a 
game, and we had just been beaten. I told the 
team that this was the place where I was going 
to put a sign that read, ‘Now entering the Home 
of the State Baseball Champions.’ From then 
on, it was like everything started to fall into 
place.” 

It is possible that all the boys remembered that 
moment of prophecy as they stepped onto the 
field to play Glenvar High School in June of 
1993. G. G. Belfield recalls Coach Blackley’s 
last words of advice just before the game: “I 
need you to get on base and make things hap¬ 
pen. Get dirty for me. I’m going to give the 
ball to the right hander and let him do his job.” 
The rest, of course, is history. 
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• The Undying Adversary 

0 By Matt Laoery 


bases. 
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It seemed that whenever Rappahannock was on 
the road to victory, Essex was in its way. The 
district tournament was one of many events 
where Essex’s presence was felt. Justin Bunch 
had this to say about the rivalry: “Essex was 
always a factor. There were always average 
teams, and then there was Essex. We could lose 
to someone else, and it might be okay. But if 
we lost against Essex, we would hear about it 
for the rest of the season.” Rappahannock 
played Essex for the district title in Deltaville 
and lost; however, since they had already estab¬ 
lished their place as number one in the regular 
season, Rappahannock advanced to regional 
playoffs along with Essex. “When we lost the 
district tournament game,” states Roger Hicks, 
“Coach Blackley took us over to the side and 
said, ‘Alright guys. You lost. Let it go. Six 
games...six games, and we will be playing the 
state final.’ ” 


Essex presented another roadblock for 
Rappahannock once the teams reached the re¬ 
gional playoffs. The regional championship 
game also saw Rappahannock squared up 
against its longstanding rival, Essex. Larry 
Barker shared his memories about the champi¬ 
onship game. “The regional championship was 
played at Rappahannock. The game was stopped 
for around an hour and a half in about the third 
inning because of rain. It rained and rained 
and rained. I was shocked that we even consid¬ 
ered trying to play again. We took I don’t know 
how many wheelbarrows of sand out on the field. 
Luther Headley, Ken Blackley, and even a scout 
from VCU came out with rakes and shovels. 
Finally, after the rain stopped and the field was 
ready, we went back out and won the game. This 
game stuck in my mind because after the game, 
when the awards were presented, I saw two 
Essex players walk over to the fence and throw 
their second place silver pins right into the 
woods.” 


Rappahannock and Essex, the top two teams in 
Region A, both advanced to the state playoffs. 
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Adam Thrift recalls, “It seemed like we played 
Essex every other day that year. With Essex, 
it’s a ‘gotta win’ situation. We had to beat them. 
We could have lost to the rest as long as we beat 
Essex. That’s one way Coach Blackley would 
get us fired up. He would say, ‘Those boys are 
waiting for you over there across the river.’ ” 


Rappahannock played Stuarts Draft in the first 
round of the state quarter finals. Having won 
that game, the Raiders once again faced Essex. 
The game, which was played at Rappahannock, 
drew a crowd. Justin Bunch recalls, “That game, 
I want to tell you, I haven’t seen so many people 
in all my life. I was in center field, and it was 
the first time I could hear people hollering at 
me from behind. The whole fence was lined with 
people. I had two guys from Essex heckling me 
all of the game. I still remember seeing all those 
people filling up the elementary school parking 
lot. It was pretty impressive.” According to 
Principal George Drewry, that game drew an 
unbelievable crowd of over 500 people. 
Rappahannock didn’t let the fans down that day 
as they beat Essex, 3-1. 


“Six games...six games,” recalls Roger Hicks. 
“We won one game, the next game, and the 
next game...the first thing I knew I was on the 
bus heading for Salem.” But for some, even the 
thought of playing for the state championship 
was not as nerve-wracking as playing against 
Essex. “I was just as nervous when we played 
Essex in district and regional competition as I 
was during the state final,” recounts Curtis 
Packett. 
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By Andy Cox 
and Art Wrigkt 

"Picture yourself as the coach of a high school 
baseball team. Then imagine that your team 
has just won the regional championship and 
you’re headed for the state finals. What do you 
do? Do you prepare differently? Do you have 
more frequent practices? All of these questions 
and more had to be answered by Coach Blackley 
while readying his team for the state champi¬ 
onships. 


Basically, the Raiders didn’t change much. They 
had practice, ran the “whine mile,” and had a 
cookout the afternoon before the game. “We got 
a little more focused,” comments Jason Morris, 
“but at the same time tried to stay relaxed. Coach 
Blackley told us to treat it as any other game. He 
didn’t put any excess pressure on us. He basi¬ 
cally said, ‘If you can’t get up for a state champi¬ 
onship game, then there’s something wrong with 
you.’ I think most coaches would have tried to 
overmotivate their players.” 


Most of the team went to bed early the night 
before the game. Some of the parents wanted 
the boys to go up the night before and spend the 
night in a motel. However, Coach Blackley 
wanted the boys to sleep in their own beds. Larry 
Barker reflects, “Coach Blackley’s thinking on 
that was that he didn’t want to take the boys 
and put them in a motel and let them think it 
was a party all night. He wanted them focused, 
thinking about playing ball...in their own beds, 
eating breakfast at their own tables. He thought 
that would work out best, and ultimately it did.” 


Early the next morning, the team boarded a 
charter bus for the long drive to Salem. The 
ride was fairly relaxing. G.G. Belfield remem¬ 
bers, “We were just joking around, throwing ice 
at Curtis. We played with Curtis all the time. 
He would go to sleep, and we would mess with 
him...put shaving cream on his head...He could 
crush us if he wanted to, but he’s so kind- 
hearted.” 


When the team arrived, they first went to 
Glenvar High School to get dressed and take 
batting practice. Robbie Sanders recalls, “The 
main thing I remember was it was real hot. 
There were a lot of gnats around. The coach 
from Glenvar was walking up to the field, and 
we were all swatting the gnats and Blackley said, 
'Don’t you swat those gnats. Don’t you let him 
see that the gnats are getting to you.’ When the 
coach finally got there he said something like, 
It’s a hot one.’ Blackley told him that this was 
10 to 15 degrees cooler than what it was back in 
the flatlands.” 

When the team arrived in Salem, the site of the 
championship game, they discovered that a lot 
of hometown fans had traveled to support them 
at the game. Chris Sanders was one of the many 
that followed the team to Salem. He remem¬ 
bers, “We had just as many fans at the game as 
Glenvar did, and their school was just as close 
to Salem as Warsaw is to Tappahannock. That’s 
how much support we had. TV stations and a 
few scouts were there. It was just a good, excit¬ 
ing game.” 

The game was a heated one, with temperatures 
in the upper 90’s. “Glenvar had a fan in their 
dugout,” adds Robbie. “They were dumping 
buckets of water on their heads. We had a little 
water fountain that halfway worked, and that’s 
all we had to cool us off.” 

“We were used to practicing in the heat,” com¬ 
ments Roger. “One day we ran for an hour in 
the heat, the whine mile.” 

Obviously, Coach Blackley’s judgment about 
what to do to prepare for the state final paid off 

because the 
Raiders went on 
to win the game, 
4-3, much to the 
delight of the 
many fans who 
had cheered 
them all the way 
to victory. 

Illustration by 
Kristin Trower 
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“Let's Play Ball.. 

Highlights from an Unforgettable Game 

By Rob Wrigkt 



The National Anthem before the game 
A major play of the game was made in the first 
inning. Glenvar got the first two batters out. 
Then Justin Bunch came up to bat. The first 
pitch hit him on the cheek, and he took the base. 
Then the pitcher tried to pick Justin off. The 
throw was off, and Justin made it all the way to 
third. The pitcher walked Curtis Packett and 
that’s when the excitement began. 

Adam Thrift was at bat. Justin said, “Coach 
Blackley decided to pull the play where you take 
the man on first and get him in a run down. 
While he’s in the run down, the man on third 
scores. Normally, they pick off the guy as he 
steals and then try to get the guy going home. 
But Curtis led off so far, the pitcher just took off 
running after him. He didn’t even pay any at¬ 
tention to me. Their players were all yelling and 
laughing, thinking that we were such dummies. 
But when they walked in, their coach was wait¬ 
ing on their line. He was mad you could tell. I 
had scored before Curtis got out, and they didn’t 
even realize it.” 

Curtis created quite a commotion in the stands 
because the fans didn’t know this was planned. 
Robbie Sanders remembers, “People in the 
stands were yelling ‘Go back! Go back!’ He 
was standing right in the middle between first 
and second base. Everybody thought he had 


really messed up.” His father, 
Marion Packett, was embarrassed 
and was thinking to himself, “Could 
that dumb kid be my son? He is 
going to cause them to lose this ball 
game.” 

“I’m sure a lot of people were won¬ 
dering what in the heck I was do¬ 
ing,” laughs Curtis. “We had prac¬ 
ticed this but had never used it in a 
game until then. I couldn’t believe 
Coach Blackley was telling me to 
get picked off on purpose, but it 
worked. Justin scored from third, 
and nobody knew it. The people running the 
scoreboard didn’t even know it because they 
didn’t put the run up until the second inning.” 

Later in the ball game, Terrence Taylor provided 
some more exciting action at first base. Glenvar 
was up to bat with two outs and a man on sec¬ 
ond. The batter hit a line drive right down the 
first base line. Terrence, who was playing first, 
dove at the ball and caught it. Seeing that the 
runner was nearly at first, he dove to the bag 
and made the third out. Terrence was quite 
humble as he recounted the play: “Actually, I 
thought it was a foul so I hesitated a second. 
Somebody said, ‘Get up! ’ and I dove to the bag. 
It all happened so fast.” 

The hand and glove in this picture belong to 
Rappahannock's first baseman Terrence Taylor who , 
in an extraordinary play , manages to get to the base 
in time to get the Glenvar player out. 
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Listening to his teammate, Joey Sichol, describe 
the play provides another perspective. “I showed 
the video to some of my friends last year, and 
they said, ‘Whoa! That’s a pro play there,’ That 
was an impossible play,” comments Joey. 

The score was 3-3 at the end of the seventh in¬ 
ning, so the game went into extra innings. In 
the top of the eighth, Glenvar’s shortstop, in an 
effort to make a double play, overthrew first. 
Rappahannock scored to pull ahead by one run. 
Frank Johnson says, “I was on the bench, but I 
felt like I was part of the game. I was really 
cheering them on. I remember distinctly when 
the ball was overthrown and came into the dug- 
out, Matt Thrift’s little brother Philip was go¬ 
ing to touch the ball. When he did, I held him 
back. If he had touched the ball, the runners 
would have to go back, and the play would have 
to be redone. We waited for the umpire to make 
his call. As a result, we scored a run off of that 
and got the lead.” 

When the Raiders took the field at the bottom 
of the eighth, they were three outs from win¬ 
ning the state championship. Jason Morris ap¬ 
peared to be getting tired. He was pitching his 
third game in eight days. However, when the 
team took the field, the boys were optimistic. 
“For some reason,” says Robbie Sanders, “I 
knew we were going to win when we got on the 
field for the last inning.” 


Glenvar got a man on second, in scoring posi¬ 
tion. Jason struck two out, and then Glenvar’s 
big man came up to bat. Justin recalls, “The 
kid who made the last out of the game was their 
hero. Two or three times during the season, he 
had men in scoring position when he walked to 
the plate. He was Mr. Cool. They had the man 
at the plate...I remember standing out there say¬ 
ing ‘Please God, just let me have this one thing. 
One time in my life, let this go right.’ When 
Jason went out there in the last inning, he was 
bringing the mail. In the last inning once he 
realized he had it, he just let it all go. He was 
chunking it.” 

Reflecting on the tension of the moment, Jason 
reminisces, “I have always enjoyed pitching in 
situations like that. There were some times that I 
got nervous, but I just did my best to relax and 
concentrate. The only thing I really remember 
was the huge grin behind Joey Sichol’s face mask. 
He called a fast ball, and I just let it go. When it 
left my hand, there was no question in my mind 
that it was the hardest pitch I had ever thrown. 
I’m just really happy he didn’t swing.” 

Jason hurled the last pitch, and the umpire 
yelled, “Strike out!” Like Casey's fans in 
Mudville, there was no joy for Glenvar players or 
their fans that afternoon. Their cowbells were 
silenced by the shouts of the victorious Raiders. 



Above:Pitcher Jason Morris and third baseman Robbie Sanders 

Right: Stephen Sanders at bat 
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The Thrill 
of Victory 


STRIKE OUT H-E 
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Fielders Bunch and 
Packett back up a play 
by Belfi eld 


During the State Championship game, the guys were together 
and all rooted for each other. Everything was in place. They 
didn't rattle; they didn't shake. Whatever happened, they 
could stand the pressure. If something went wrong, they 
made rights for their wrongs. They didn't seem to let any¬ 
thing bother them. They just put their uniforms on, went out 
there, and played the game. 

—Chris Sanders 


The Smooth Pick OSS 


Glenvar’s pitcher had an exceptionally quick move 
to first base. He could catch the runner off with 
just a flick. If they took one foot off the base, he 
could get them. 

-Mazie Sanders 



G. G. gets picked off at first. 


We don't see many lefties during the year. 
Glenvar’s pitcher was left-handed. He was a very, 
very good lefty. 

—Joey Sichol 

This kid pitching was probably one of the best 
left-handed high school pitchers I’ve ever seen. 
He had the best pick off move to first base of 
anybody I’ve ever seen in high school, college, 
or pro. He picked three off in the first inning. If 
they stepped off the base a foot, he’d go 
“shoomp” and shoot that thing over there. It 
was there, and they were tagged out. 

-Chris Sanders 

I got a hit the first time up, and he picked 
me off. I got off a good lead the first 
time, and I didn’t know he had that move. 

I found out! He’s really good. He’s play- 
ing for Radford now. 

-G. G. Belfield 
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...and Dangerous 

Pitcher Jason Morris 


Justin Bunch was warming up the last two in¬ 
nings of the game, but Jason always gets stron¬ 
ger at the end after he gets all sweaty. He throws 
at least five miles an hour faster. It was like he 
was saying, “See if you can hit this.” I’ve been 
catching him so long, but it still hurts some¬ 
times. 

--Joey Sichol 

Glenvar hit Jason a little bit at the beginning, 
but after that he pretty much shut them down. 
About the sixth inning, you could see he was 
getting tired. He was still getting them there, 
but he was starting to lose just a touch. Blackley 
told me to get loose. I remember seeing Jason 
look around as I headed to the bull pen. You 
could just see something go off in him like, “This 
ain’t happening.” 

--Justin Bunch 

I didn’t even know Justin was warming up un¬ 
til someone said how well he was throwing in 
the bull pen. I knew Coach Blackley had enough 
confidence in me that he wouldn’t take me out 
unless I fell apart. I also had a lot of confidence 
in Justin which relaxed me and allowed me to 
pitch. 

--Jason Morris 


Blackley was getting ready to take Jason out. 
He said, “Son, you’re going out one more time 
and then I’m going to pull you.” Jason said, “I’m 
not coming out.” Coach Blackley looked at him 
and said, “Son, that’s what I want to hear.” He 
was hard as nails. There was no question, he 
was the big hoss. 

--Larry Barker 

Glenvar had two men on base. After that, Ja¬ 
son struck out everybody. At the end, it was 
three strike outs in a row. He didn’t let anybody 
else touch the ball. —Robbie Sanders 

I think it was sheer heart. I guess it was all adrena¬ 
line, but he struck out three batters. The last one 
he sat down with three straight strikes. 

—Roger Hicks 

Jason was the kind of pitcher.. .when you needed 
him to come through, he could do it. He could 
hold up pretty well under pressure. 

--Michael Sisson 

I just did my best to relax and concentrate. 
There’s really no secret to it. You just have to 
find out what’s best for you. 

—Jason Morris 
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A Sens off Celebration.. 

By Carol Clements, Rebekak Packett, and Kristin TroWer 


The celebration after the state championship 
game was almost as exciting as the game itself. 
The first real thrill was hearing the umpire yell, 
“Strike out!” signifying the end of the game. 
Even though that was music to the players’ ears, 
it was only the first stanza of the song. All of 
the onlooking fans rushed out onto the field to 
congratulate the players. Sam Belfield recalls, 
“We were some of the first ones out of the dug- 
out, and the fans almost ran right over top of 
us. I remember Larry Pierson was so excited. 
He was beating me on the chest.” 

Justin Bunch remembers, “My first reaction, I 
came running in. I just slung my glove as high 


as I could. I jumped on the pile. Frank Johnson 
jumped on top of me. Everything was just so 
crazy. After we piled up, we looked around. The 
whole place had just emptied out onto the field.” 

Jason states, “We were a long way from home, 
and it was very comforting to see familiar faces 
at the game. They also made the celebration 
on the field very memorable. The one thing I 
remember was after digging my way out of the 
pile on the field, the first face I saw was my 
mom’s with tears in her eyes.” Finally, the spec¬ 
tators cleared off the field, and the team trophy 
was presented. The Raiders then took a vic¬ 
tory lap. All of the players ran around the field 
with Robbie Sanders holding the prized trophy. 

















• • and The Whole Town 

Joins In 


The tune changed for the bus ride home, how¬ 
ever. Mr. Blackley remembers, “You would think 
we were jumping up and down, but everybody 
on the bus was real subdued. It was very quiet, 
one of the quietest trips I’ve ever taken. No¬ 
body was even talking, fast asleep. It had been a 
long day.” 

G. G. says, “Everyone thought we’d lose to 
Stuarts Draft, so we stopped the bus and 
Mr.Barker hung his hat on a Stuarts Draft sign. 
We got to Essex, and he told me I could hang 
mine up on the Tappahannock town limits sign 
since they loved me so much. They all hated me. 
I had a tendency to run my mouth on the field. It 
was their graduation night. We really knew how 
to mess up a graduation.” 


lights on. When we got ready to go over the 
bridge, one pulled in front and a couple behind 
and escorted us all the way back to Warsaw. As 
we came into Warsaw, people were lined up start¬ 
ing at the Exxon in Times Square pretty much all 
the way through town. They were sitting on top 
of cars on both sides of the road. They followed 
us all the way back to the field house at the high 
school. The windows of the bus would only come 
down just enough to let you stick your head 
through the window. There were two heads pok¬ 
ing through each little slot looking to see what 
everybody was doing.” 

“It looked like Warsaw Fest at 2:00 in the morn¬ 
ing. People were lined up like it was a parade,” 
Michael adds. 


Although most people were tired, Curtis Packett 
was wide awake. Roger recalls, “I woke up and 
there were four or five cop cars around the bus. I 
thought the bus had been speeding. This was 
before we got to the bridge at Tappahannock. I 
tried to get up, but Curtis had tied my shoe strings 
to the seats.” 


Jason remembers, "The game didn’t end until 
pretty late, so we figured no one would be wait¬ 
ing for us. Needless to say, when we got back 
and there were 200 people waiting, I couldn’t 
believe it. It really felt like we were playing for 
more than ourselves." 

Loyal fans greeted the championship Raiders. 


Joey Sichol recalls, 
“When we saw the cop 
lights I didn’t know 
what was going on, but 
it was great. Usually I 
don’t like to see cop 
lights. That was an ex¬ 
ception.” 

Robbie declares, “We 
didn’t get back until 
about 2:00 in the morn¬ 
ing. When we turned 
right at the stop light 
to come across the 
bridge from Essex, 
there were a couple of 
police cars at the 7- 
Eleven with their blue 
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A Time for Praise By Drew Wilkins 


"Watching the boys win the state championship 
was the greatest thing I had ever experienced in 
my life,” says Chris Sanders. “It was like win¬ 
ning the World Series on a local scale.” 

That feeling was experienced by many of the 
people who gathered at Rappahannock High 
School at nine the next morning for the awards 
ceremony. “I'm glad all of you could make it out 
here this morning,” said announcer Jim Thorne. 
“I'll tell you, being a Raider fan may not be every¬ 
thing in the world, but I can't think what else 
could compare today. Who said we couldn't beat 
those mountain boys, anyhow? Not only are we 
the state champions, but none of us has any 
fingernails left.” 

“When I woke up the next morning,” comments 
Sam Belfield, “I was thinking ‘Can this be true?’ 
It seemed like it had never happened.” 

Michael Sisson adds, “It just kind of hit you so 
fast!” Adam Thrift shared the same feeling. “I 
really don’t think anybody knew it would hap¬ 
pen. Old Blackley, he didn’t know what to say.” 

Stephen Sanders remembers, “Blackley didn’t 
hoop and holler. For me it was sort of a big 
rush. I’ll never forget what it felt like.” 

At the awards ceremony, Coach Blackley said 
something special about each of the players. 
They were awarded gold medals, plaques, and 
baseballs that had been signed by each of the 
players. The bottom of the plaque reads, “State 
A Champions.” 

“I thought we should have gotten rings,” states 
Roger Hicks. “That was the first time anybody 
from this region had won it!” 

The next day was graduation day. “We wanted 

Coach Blackley 
praises his team at the 
awards ceremony at 
Rappahannock High 
School. 


to wear our baseball hats at graduation and put 
the little tassel on the tab on top of the hat,” 
recalls Robbie Sanders. They wore the tradi¬ 
tional graduation caps instead. Coach Blackley 
had to attend a basketball camp at Radford Col¬ 
lege so he missed the graduation. Robbie adds, 
“He said he was glad he was going to miss the 
graduation because he wouldn’t be able to hold 
in his feelings.” 

After all the hoopla was over, some of the play¬ 
ers remembered feeling a little down. Sam com¬ 
ments, “After each season, we always had some¬ 
thing to look forward to like playing in the big 
league. The season after we won state, nobody 
really wanted to play. We were just joking 
around. We had nothing more to accomplish. 
It was terrible.” Sam’s season had been an es¬ 
pecially strange one. After five games, his hand 
was broken one day in practice as he and Frank 
Johnson collided in the outfield. Unfortunately, 
Sam was basically out for the season. As a 
pitcher, Sam was “pretty much off to his best 
season ever,” says Frank. 

“Whenever I introduce myself to somebody I 
meet at college, I mention that I played on the 
state championship baseball team,” says 
Terrence Taylor. 

Frank emphasizes, “It feels great to be a cham¬ 
pion!” Roger is still determined to get his state 
champ ring. “I’m going to get a ring made, I 
don’t care what anybody says,” exclaims Roger. 
“We should have gotten one for baseball.” 

“I am still very proud of the way we showed 
everyone how much heart we had,” says Jason 
Morris. “We hung in there and battled. We 
could have easily given up when they took the 
lead, but we didn’t. I think that was the key to 
the game and the reason we won.” 











helmet and rub it 
for good luck. 
Adam Thrift re¬ 
in e m b e r s , 
“When we had a 
winning streak, 
we would rub 
it...” 


Pictured with the other seniors on 
Belfield in his lucky red shirt: 

Many ball players have superstitions and rituals 
they perform before and during games. 
Rapphannock’s team was no exception. Many 
of the players participated in certain rituals be¬ 
fore each game. Curtis Packett and G. G. Belfield 
always warmed up together. Curtis says, “G. G. 
hated throwing with me during warm-up. I was 
wild and would throw it over the fence. We kept 
doing it every time because we kept winning, but 
he hated it.” Michael Sisson never washed his 
practice clothes, but he did wash his uniform— 
probably because his mother insisted upon a 
clean uniform. Whenever Terrence Taylor got 
up to bat, he would always touch the opposite 
side of the batter’s box with his bat. 


G.G. Belfield was 
perhaps the 
most supersti¬ 
tious of all. He 
wore the same 
long-sleeved, 
red tee shirt at all 
the games, but 
he never washed 
it. The boys had 
heard stories 
about the 1981 
Rappahannock 
team that lost in 
the state tournament. Coach Blackley had mis¬ 
takenly washed Dave Christopher’s lucky shirt 
before the game. G. G. was determined to win the 
state championship with his lucky shirt. “That 
shirt had white sweat rings all over it,” recalls 
Justin Bunch. “It was the nastiest shirt I have 
ever seen.” 

G.G. and Curtis had lockers next to each other. “I 
had to smell that every day,” remembers Curtis. 
In fact, when they entered the locker room, the 
odor was overwhelming. Terrence Taylor gri¬ 
maces in remembrance, “The other teams could 
probably smell us coming.” 


the day of the championship game is G.G. 


Robbie Sanders remembers another superstition 
the whole team shared. “There was a huge bat¬ 
ting helmet, and I don’t think it fit anyone on the 
team,” says Robbie. “It was so big that it just 
...rattled around and banged up your head.” Be¬ 
fore his turn at bat, Robbie would play with the 


Perhaps the state win could be attributed to G. 
G.’s famous shirt, the fate of which is still un¬ 
known. His teammates imagined the shirt’s vio¬ 
lent end. “I hope he burned it,” comments Curtis 
and Joey. “If not, it probably spontaneously 
combusted,” adds Peyton. 
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When Ken Blackley was growing up in Caroline 
County, he got an early start in baseball. At the 
age of five, he became a subject of experimenta¬ 
tion for his cousin who wanted to be a coach. 
“He made me play and taught me how to play,” 
says Coach Blackley. Oddly enough, his cousin 
didn’t coach but ended up in the radio business. 
The little five year old he was coaching, how¬ 
ever, turned out to be one of the finest baseball 
coaches around. 



Young Ken Blackley , a Caroline County Little 
Leaguer 


As a young boy, Blackley participated in the Little 
League program. In 1952, there were eight base¬ 
ball teams within eight miles of his house. Even 
after practices stopped, Blackley didn’t. “Let me 
tell you a little family secret,” Blackley chuckles. 
“You don’t know how many hours I played. I 
broke two chimneys. I didn’t have anybody to 
play with me, and I didn’t have a toss back be¬ 
cause there was no such thing. I threw the ball 
against the chimney. All the mortar came out of 
the chimney the first time, and they had to bring 
masons in to keep the house from falling down. 
Mama planted flowers all around it. For a while, 


that worked. Then I could throw it further, and I 
started again. It was like a religion to me. My 
mom made me promise I would never make my 
own kids play.” 

Blackley went on to play college ball at Tusculum 
College in Greeneville, Tennessee. There he 
earned his degree and went into coaching. This 
past year when he attended his 35th high school 
class reunion, he discovered, “I’m probably the 
only one in my class who’s doing what he said 
he’d be doing in 1959.” 

When Blackley first got into coaching, high 
school baseball had just about died. “In base¬ 
ball,” he says, “there was no where to go. Base¬ 
ball had no playoffs. Things were different in 
the old days.” The old-fashioned ways have 
had some influence on Coach Blackley’s meth¬ 
ods. 

One thing that carried over from “back then” was 
how Blackley wanted his players to look. “He 
liked the old-fashioned style so there was a cer¬ 
tain way we wore our uniforms, like a fifties style 
ball club,” comments Michael Sisson. “The pants 
were not too baggy, and some of us wore the 
legs pulled all the way down to the top of our 
shoes, not up to our knees like a lot of people 
do.” 

Robbie Sanders adds, “We had to push our hair 
back up under our hats. He wouldn’t let us have 
any hair showing on our foreheads. If you 
showed hair, your hat was on wrong.” 

“He showed us how to put our hats on,” states 
Michael. “It took him about 15 minutes to show 
us how. You had to push your hair back and pull 
the brim down until it almost covered your eyes.” 

Terrence Taylor reflects, “He was not really 
caught up in the past, but I guess he realized 
baseball as a sport has changed. He liked it the 
way it was back then.” 

Blackley’s boys know he runs a tight ship and 
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respect the strict methods he practices. Occa¬ 
sionally, something doesn’t go right, and they 
witness Blackley losing his cool. “It’s not the 
normal coach getting mad at the ball team. He 
did it in his own way,” says Robbie. “One time 
Blackley got mad, started screaming, and threw 
his hat in the air. It landed on top of the dugout. 
We wanted to laugh so hard just seeing him jump 
up and yell like that, but he would have bitten 
our heads off if we had started laughing. He had 
to get somebody to crawl up on the dugout to 
get his hat. By then we had started laughing, 
and he just got madder and madder. He was 
standing there mad as fire, and it was just kind of 
comical.” 

Tray Allison recalls another time when the play¬ 



“If I thought I'd never go back 
to state , I r d quit today. ” 



ers had to keep their laughter under control. He 
says, “Curtis Packett was sitting on the bench. 
Jason Morris was sitting in a chair that was 
propped on top of the bench. The bench broke. 
All I saw was feet.” 

“The bench had rotted some, and I heard some¬ 
thing cracking,” adds Robbie. “All of a sudden, 
it fell forward and Curtis got pushed up against 
Blackley and knocked him out of his chair. 
Blackley got up and started yelling at us right in 
the middle of the game. ‘You can’t do anything 
right,’ he said. ‘You can’t even sit on the bench 
right. ’ He was going crazy! ” 

“There is no such thing as the same old thing,” 
says Blackley. “Coaching is something I love to 
do, and every game is different.” 



Blackley has his own style of coaching, but he 
gets the job done year in to year out. He intimi¬ 
dates you a little bit, but that makes you play 
harder. 

-Stephen Sanders 

Blackley would wait until after the game to give 
any compliments. But you had to earn them if he 
gave you any. It’s not that he knows every as¬ 
pect of baseball because he’ll tell you he really 
doesn’t. But he can give you a five minute 
speech and you’ll think you can beat anybody. 
He’s just a good motivator. I was sort of a hot 
head, and he’d yell at me and I’d yell back. He’d 
say, “Go on home.” I’d go home and couldn’t 
stand him. Finally as I got older, it popped into 
my head what he was trying to do. My junior 
year I loved him. I wanted somebody to yell at 
me. If Blackley would coach anywhere, even if it 
were the smallest college in the world, I’d go 
play for him. 

-G.G. Belfield 

I got one compliment. It was in my junior year. 1 
was on second base. We were down a couple of 
runs. He called me over and said, “Don’t do 
anything stupid. You’ve had a great game up to 
now. Don’t mess up.” -Tray Allison 
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He just does whatever he has to do to get the 
best out of you. When I first started practicing 
with the varsity as a catcher, he made me take my 
glove off. Then he shot balls at me with the 
pitching machines. I had to block them with my 
chest and keep them in front of me. I was bruised, 
but I didn’t miss many balls after that. 

-Joey Sichol 

Blackley said if the pitch was coming at you to 
step into it and take it like man. He would say, 
“Take one for the team.” 

-Sam Belfield 

He always used to say there was a method to his 
madness. He dealt with different people in dif¬ 
ferent ways. He yelled at me a lot, but he didn’t 
yell at everybody. I think he knew who it would 
help and who it would hurt. 

-Peyton Motley 

He knew how to motivate us. You’d get so mad 
at him you wanted to show him you could do it. 
He knew that even if you set your expectations 
so high that you couldn’t meet them, you would 
still be doing alright. I never even knew he liked 
me until I came back after I’d gone to college. 
When I went by to see him, he was really glad to 
see me. 

-Terrence Taylor 

Blackley makes you think that you always have 
to give 100%. He just makes you dig way down. 
The worst thing to do was make up an excuse. 
The best thing to do was sit there, shut up, and 
take it, then do better the next time. There was 
never a dull moment when Blackley was there. 

-Michael Sisson 

He was tough. He never cut me a bit of slack. He 
was always challenging me, trying to get some¬ 
thing else out of me. He would push you to the 
limit to see how you would respond. 

—Justin Bunch 

He’s always been a good friend of mine even 
before I played for him, a great fishing partner. 

-Curtis Packett 

I really can’t say enough about Coach Blackley. 
Next to my dad, he is probably the greatest coach 


I’ve ever had. He’s not only a great coach, but a 
great friend. Throughout my four years at 
Rappahannock, he helped me not only with base¬ 
ball, but with my attitude as well. He pushed me 
every day to be the best I could be. He never let 
me get satisfied with the way I was playing, and 
I have a great deal of respect for him because of 
that. 

—Jason Morris 

Coach Blackley has mastered the formula for tak¬ 
ing a group of young boys of all types with what¬ 
ever raw talent that they have, and he molds them, 
he teaches them, he angers them, he encourages 
and supports them in their games as well as their 
personal lives. When his work is done, he turns 
out yet another group of fine-tuned young men. 
The bond between Blackley and his boys con¬ 
tinues on well after their high school days. He is 
truly one of a kind. 

—Shirley Morris 



Usually the girls' teams give their coaches flow¬ 
ers, but we gave Blackley a gold bucket. At each 
game and during practice he sat on a bucket of 
baseballs. That way he could reach down and 
throw out a ball whenever anybody needed one. 
At practice he would always plop it down near 
the first base coach's area. Usually Frank was on 
first base, so he was his closest victim. 

—Robbie Sanders 

We gave him a gold bucket at the awards ban¬ 
quet. All of the team had signed it. I saw him the 
other day on the practice field and he was sitting 
on a bucket talking to somebody. It kind of 
brought back memories. I passed him and asked, 
"Where is your gold bucket?" He said, "I have 
that one put away." 

—Michael Sisson 
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As a freshman at Radford College, Robbie Sanders was given an English assignment. He was told to write 
an essay from his own personal experience. His professor told him to include as many quotes as possible to 
make the paper more effective. The following is his account of an unforgettable coach. 


A Fifties Style Ball Club 
Conference Draft 

“Son, come on, the object of this game is to catch the ball, not let the !@#$% A &* go 
through your legs! Now catch the ball. If it hits you in the face, then you’ve done one thing 
right; you’ve knocked it down. Stay in front ofthe ball and fire it to first base. Come on, 
let’s go!” After giving me my so called pep talk, the coach tossed the white sphere out in 
front of him and unleashed all the power his fifty year old body could muster up onto the 
baseball that had become suspended in front of him. The aluminum bat made a piercing 
ting when it made contact with the ball that was now screaming towards me on the infield 
grass like an oyster shell skipping across the water. I played the ball perfectly, fielding it 
cleanly and hitting the first baseman in the number with it. Congratulations were only given 
by fellow teammates, definitely not from the coach. 

Ken Blackley, to those who have had the experience of spending time with him, is without 
a doubt one of the most unique men that this world has ever produced, not only because 
of his personality, but in his physical stature as well. The man is built like a chicken. He has 
legs that are small in diameter and bony with little or no hair on them. His upper body is 
ball-like in shape with arms and legs protruding out of it. His arms don’t show the strength 
that they have locked within them from years of hitting infield. For a man of fifty plus yeans, 
his face doesn’t show many signs of aging. When he smiles or laughs his little chuckle, 
small dimples appear on either side of his face. A few gray hairs have begun to make their 
way through the black hair that is always kept under a hat. 

The March wind still had its February bite as Rappahannock High’s senior-dominated 
team began practice for the upcoming season. Blackley, as most of us called him, had his 
work cut out for him this year. With mostly seniors on his team, he had to work double 
time to keep the seniors focused on baseball and off of all the graduating year distractions. 
Blackley had a solution for this problem; he’d practice us every day during the week and 
sometimes on Saturdays. We wouldn’t practice very long, but they would be intense; as 
he would say it, we would have to “think baseball” for an hour or two. After every 
practice Blackley would call us together at home plate on his well-manicured diamond and 
give us a talk. All speeches began with “Fellahs, we’re not where I want to be. We’re 
playing bonehead baseball!” He would whip a bit of tobacco juice from his lip and tuck 
his hair back underneath his hat. “When you’re rounding second, your first look should be 
at me, not looking for the ball. Defensively, outfielders need to hit the cutoff men. Now 
what I want from you is everything you got; I want a fifties style ball club.” 









Blackley would pause for a minute to let his message sink in and to rid his mouth of the 
tobacco juice that had accumulated over the past few minutes. “I want you to root, scrap 
and get dirty, and if you get hit by a pitch, don’t rub it, don’t you dare. Just throw your bat 
back to the dugout and take your base. If you rub it then the pitcher thinks he’s got you, 
but ifyou don’t mb it then you’re sending the pitcher the message, you ain’t got !(§>#%&*” 

This was his definition of a good hard-nosed ball club. He wanted us to play like the teams 
he watched as a kid; teams with players like Mantle and Williams, not like the prima- 
donnas of today who are more concerned with how they look and how much money they 
make. Blackley always concluded his post practice speeches in the same way: “This is 
the last time I plan on having to talk to y'all like this.” 

After a month of practicing, the season finally began. The eighteen game season, not 
including the playoffs, had begun. We gave the man our heart, soul, and muscle. We 
scratched and clawed our way through the season, losing only to our rival from across the 
river. The Rappahannock Raiders finished the regular season with a record of seventeen 
and one. We carried this record into the regional playoffs where we fought our way to the 
regional championship game. We faced none other than our rival high school from across 
the river. We defeated them to win the regional title by one run in the bottom of the last 
inning. Then the state playoffs began; Blackley said, “The state playoffs are nothing but a 
bunch of one game seasons, if you lose one you’re done.” The team advanced to the state 
final by again beating the Essex Trojans by a narrow margin. We seniors would be playing 
the last baseball game of our high school careers against Glenvar High in Salem, Virginia. 
The one statement that Blackley made to his seniors was “wouldn’t it be sweet to win the 
state on Friday and return home to graduate on Sunday!” We won that game, not only 
because we wanted to, but because we all knew that deep in his heart Blackley wanted 
that state championship more than anything, and that this would probably be his last chance 
as head coach before he retired. Coach Blackley couldn’t come to our graduation be¬ 
cause he had to go to basketball camp. The last thing he told us before we graduated was 
that he was glad that he couldn’t make it to our graduation, because he was not the kind of 
man who liked to show emotions and if he came to our graduation he didn’t think he would 
be able to hold his feelings in. It wasn’t until that moment that I realized how much we 
meant to that man. 

During my three year career under Coach Blackley I never really favored him as a coach, 
because he always seemed to be harder on me than on the others. But now that I look 
back on my baseball experience, I realize he knew howto motivate each person on the 
team in a different way. He took a bunch of adolescent boys and turned them into a group 
of men that understood the true meaning behind baseball. He finally got a fifties style ball 
club. After the season was over the twelve seniors on that Rappahannock ball club of 
nineteen hundred and ninety three had a bond that no one can take away. I attribute that 
bond largely to Ken Blackley. 
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Pieces of the Puzzle: A Perfect Fit p~i. 


All teams have their ways of making things work. 
Some have strategies, some have certain plays, 
and some just have the chemistry. One team that 
seemed to possess a special “chemistry” was 
the 1993 Rappahannock baseball team. Justin 
Bunch recalls, “We started seven of nine seniors. 
The thing that made us good was we had been 
playing varsity from our sophomore year on. We 
knew each other like the back of our hands. The 
chemistry was there.” 


and gets along.” He adds, “If we ever had any 
arguments, it was over something trivial, noth¬ 
ing important.” 

“We were all good friends,” says Joey Sichol. 
“There just wasn’t much stress. If somebody 
was getting on you, it was just because they 
wanted you to do better. It wasn’t really per¬ 
sonal. We fussed and argued some, but it went 
away” 



For some, going to such a 
big event as the state fi¬ 
nals can be both nerve 
wracking and frustrating, 
but for this team it was nei¬ 
ther. As a matter of fact, 
they almost appeared to be 
too relaxed to some spec¬ 
tators. Luther Headley, 
who had previously 
played for Rappahannock, 
told Joey, “I don’t doubt 
y’all will win the state be¬ 
cause you just don’t care.” 


This certain chemistry didn’t just grow overnight. 
It took time to develop. As young boys, the 
team started off playing together. They played 
together or against each other in Little League. 
Terrence Taylor comments, “I think when you 
play that much from when you were little, every¬ 
thing becomes so natural...we played together a 
long time.” 


“Everybody just played together,” mentions 
Michael Sisson. “It wasn’t like anybody thought 
they were better than anybody else. There wasn’t 
really any competition between us.” 


Stephen Sanders agrees, “We were pretty much 
best friends. Most of us grew up together and 
had been playing ball since we were ten years 
old. It was like...we came, 
we saw, we accomplished 
what we had to do.” 


Many factors combined to 


This Richmond County Little League All-Star Team, coached by Walter Morris, 
featured many players who would be on the 1993 State Championship Team. 


contribute to the team’s 
success. Shirley Morris 
says, “I think what the 


Many of the players on the team had attended a 
baseball camp when they were in the seventh or 
eighth grade. “A few of us were going,” says 
Robbie Sanders. “Word got around, and by the 
time we got there, we had a dorm full of 
Rapphannock and Northumberland players. The 
coach from Hampden-Sydney mentioned how big 
our group was. It’s a once in a lifetime experi¬ 
ence to have a whole team who wants to play 


boys achieved that day was attributed to a com¬ 
bination of so many things...the close family ties 
they have, the caring fathers who instilled the 
love of the game in the boys at an early age, a 
great Little League program, the best school sys¬ 
tem...” Whatever the team ingredients were, they 
seemed blended to perfection. Assistant coach 
Larry Barker summarizes, “That team was a lot of 
fun. They had all the right pieces of the puzzle.” 
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By Ga<?in Carter and Jacob Packett 


After winning the state championship, people 
expected the members of the 1993 
Rappahannock Raider baseball team to be 
snatched up by colleges who were anxious to 
field winning teams. Several boys stayed right 
in their home town of Warsaw and attended 
Rappahannock Community College. Many also 
went on to universities. Several of them are 
still playing baseball. 

Michael Sisson is now playing for RCC. He 
says he wasn’t sure if he could fit baseball into 
his busy schedule, but managed to squeeze in 
one or two practices a week. “I was beginning 
to miss it,” he says. 

Tray Allison, Roger Hicks, Troy Sumiel, and 
Carl Blue also played at RCC. They’re all find¬ 
ing that college ball is much more difficult than 
high school ball. “Pitchers learn that they can’t 
just throw fast balls anymore. They have to 
throw for location,” says Wade Johnson, RCC’s 
coach. 

Sam Belfield is playing baseball in a student- 
run league at the University of Virginia. About 
forty other people tried out for the team. “We 
play teams from all around, mainly on week¬ 
ends. It’s run by students and doesn’t involve 
hours of practice each day,” comments Sam. 

Jason Morris, the team’s star pitcher, now plays 
for the University of Richmond. He got several 
offers from such prestigious schools as JMU, 
Virginia Tech, and William and Mary. William 
and Mary was really his first choice; however, 
one night while playing a game versus Essex, 
there was a scout for U of R there to see him 
play. Jason started out not pitching too well, 
but came back in the later innings to win. Af¬ 
terwards, the U of R scout approached his 
mother and told her that they were interested in 
Jason. The next day, he went to Richmond to 
talk with the management. They offered him a 
full scholarship, which he accepted. “He is very 
happy in Richmond,” states Shirley Morris, his 
mother. “He even has one win against William 
and Mary.” 


Justin Bunch is now a sophomore at Longwood. 
He pitches and is in the book of records there 
for pitching more than any freshman. During 
his freshman year, his record was five wins, two 
losses. “I pitched about 64 innings. Most fresh¬ 
man don’t pitch at all. I got to pitch against 
everybody.” 

G.G. Belfield attended Christopher Newport 
College this year. When we talked to G. G., he 
had broken the record for most stolen bases with 
twenty-three. The old record was twenty-two. 
G.G. won the Dixie Player of the Week award. 
The Dixie Player of the Week is the most out¬ 
standing player in that conference for the week. 
“It is just so much different now,” states G.G. 
“I don’t really have as much fun now. I do have 
fun, but not like it was playing in high school.” 

All of the members of the championship Raider 
team are still playing baseball, and most of them 
will probably keep playing until they are too old 
to lift the bat. Baseball has become a part of 
their daily lives. As long as there is baseball, 
those Rappahannock Raiders will continue to 
enjoy the game. 



Adam Thrift was the only sophomore on the champi¬ 
onship team. The senior right-hander was unde¬ 
feated in the '95 season. In a game against Wash¬ 
ington & Lee Adam struck out 20 batters , setting a 
school record. 
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^4 Walk er 6 f-^er6pective 

Told by Skirley M orris 


By the time we got as far as state finals, I was 
mentally and physically exhausted. Jason had 
pitched three games in so many days to get 
through the district and regionals with Essex. I 
felt like every ball, every strike he threw, I threw 
with him. That was really a stressful time. I 
was so happy and so proud to reach Salem that 
I really didn’t think about what we were going 
to do once we got there. 

The day that they took the field, I was unusu¬ 
ally calm for me. This was the final game. I 
said a little prayer to the effect, “God, watch 
over our boys. Help them play well. Win or 
lose, let them be satisfied and accept that they 
have done their best.” That was usually my 
thought before they took the field. 

The game stayed very close, and the Glenvar 
pitcher was awesome. I knew we were in trouble 
when he picked off G. G. I realized that we were 
not going to steal any bases on this pitcher. 

I don’t think I fully realized how close we were 
to victory until we went one run up and some¬ 
one, I think it was Debbie Mitchell, said to me, 
“Just six more outs and we can win this thing.” 
Then my stomach tied up in knots, and I started 
pacing. Then I prayed a less Christian prayer, 
“Dear God, let us win.” That was my thought. 

Jason was struggling to stay on top. He had 
pitched and was pretty well-spent. But he 
seemed to find an inner strength or an upper 
strength. A lot of us there who knew the rela¬ 
tionship between Jason and his dad felt that 


Walter was sort of hovering over him, to give 
him that little bit of extra strength, that little bit 
of extra support that it took to go one inning 
after the other and really reach down with ev¬ 
erything he had. I was feeling some of the things 
a lot of people were feeling, but were probably a 
little bit afraid to say anything to me that day. I 
don’t believe a really strong love is separated 
by the grave. I felt Walter’s presence that day. 
I felt that he was watching over Jason. The sky 
just got a little bit dark, and it thundered and it 
lightninged just a little bit. It seemed to just 
come out of nowhere. This was near the end of 
the game when he was struggling. He was get¬ 
ting a little bit behind. He just seemed to reach 
down and pull that strength from somewhere. 
Someone said to me, it may have been Billy 
Bunch, “Walter Morris was sitting right on his 
shoulder.” I felt his presence there. I asked Ja¬ 
son after that about it. I said, “Do you think 
your dad was there watching over you?” It was 
sort of like a little sign. 

Mr. Blackley gave Jason support in a different 
sort of incentive. Between innings, he would 
warm up Justin. He was saying to Jason that 
Justin is prepared to take over for you if you 
can’t do it, and that made Jason more deter¬ 
mined than ever. He was probably thinking, 
“No one is going to take this game away from 
me.” He’d grab his glove, and he would go out 
there the next inning and pitch just a little bit 
harder. 

When the game was finally over, the wonderful 
fans went crazy. I cried, and Jason ended up on 
the bottom of the heap. I could hardly find him. 
But the thrill of winning for me, on the field 
that day, was minimum compared to what we 
found when we came home at 2:00 that morn¬ 
ing with the police escort from the bridge. The 
people had lined the streets of Warsaw. There 
were streams of cars behind us going to the field 
house. To me, that was the most thrilling part 
of the win. The boys were just in awe. They 
had nothing to say. It was like, “What is this? 
What is going on? What is really happening?” 
It was just amazing. I was told that there were 
probably very few radios in the Northern Neck 
that were not tuned in for the game that day. 
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